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Harper’s Weekly 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


[* you are not in the habit of seeing 

Harper’s MaGazINE we want you 
to look at a copy of the May number at 
your news-stand, and we are confident 
that after even a casual examination you 
will conclude that you have been miss- 
ing something too good to miss any 
longer. It seems to us In many ways an 
ideal Magazine. Fiction, Art, Travel, 
and Science are all represented. 

It contains eight pages of illustrations 
in colors, which in novelty, daintiness, and 
artistic effect have never before been 
equalled. 

The first article in the MAGAZINE 
is by Benjamin Constant, the great 
French portrait painter. It 1s illustrated 
with reproductions of six of his most 
famous portraits, printed in the rich 
brown of the carbon photograph. 





Another of the colored pictures is 
by A. I. Keller, and illustrates the fifth 
part of Gilbert Parker’s masterpiece, 
“<The Right of Way.” It is a study of 
the heroine. 

The last of the color plates ac- 
companies a wonderfully subtle little 
story, **A Mate for Melinda.” 

Aside from the regular departments 
of The Editor’s Easy Chair, The Editor’s 
Study, and The Drawer, there are twenty 
separate titles in the contents of this 
number. 

There are among them szxr_ short 
stories — stories full of life and char- 
acter, all different and all eminently 
readable. 

And, as we said before, in variety 
and novelty it 1s one of the best numbers 
of the Macazine ever published. 
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NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
Waverley Novels 
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In 48 Volumes , 
With Over 2000 Illustrations 1! 


Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
~~ combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical in- 
struction. No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this 


great offer: 

. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 

. The books are printed on ine paper from large, new type. 

They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 


This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels in 1829, revised 
and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes. charges pre- 

paid, on receipt of $2.00. If you do not like the books when they 
reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. If you do like 
them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for 
these books we will enter you as a subseriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, 
State which you want. Address 


Harper 69 Brothers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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English Men of Letters Series 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


A series of brilliant biographies of the greatest writers in the English language 
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4 
Thirty-seven Volumes will be sent you.on receipt of $1.00 


Payment thereafter to be made at the rate of $2.00 a month for nine months. 
Cost to you per volume, about 50 cents. 
HE “English Men of Letters Series’ includes the life of nearly every great 
writer in the English language from Chaucer to Dickens. It is edited by 
the greatest living English historian. Here are some points about the books: 


1. There are 37 volumes in the set; average number of pages, 224.—2. They are all sub- 
stantially bound in cloth.—3. They are printed on good paper from new, large type.—4. The 
size of cover is 5% x 7% inches.—5. The books will occupy 3 feet of space on your shelves. 
—6. They constitute an entire library in themselves.—7, The books are themselves the work 
of some of the greatest English writers and scholars. 


THE TITLES OF THE BOOKS 


Geoffrey Chaucer John Locke David Hume Richard Brinsley 
Edmund Spenser Daniel Defoe Laurence Sterne Sheridan 
Sir Philin Sidney Richard Bentley Thomas Gray William Wordsworth Lord Byron 
Francis Bacon Jonathan Swift Oliver Goldsmith Sir Walter Scott John Keats 
John Milton Joseph Addison Eimund Burke Samuel Taylor Coleridge Thomas Babington 
John Bunyan Alexander Pope William Cowper Robert Southey Macaulay 
John Dryden Henry Fielding Edward Gibbon . Charles Lamb William M.Thackeray 
Samuel Johnson Robert Burns Walter Savage Landor Charles Dickens 
OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of thirty-seven volumes, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach 

you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, 
send us $2,00 every month for nine months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for 
these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, 


state which you want, Address 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Thomas DeQuincey 
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Beginning with the next number HARPER'S 
WEEKLY will publish an important and 
interesting series of drawings illustrating the 
various branches of the steel industry im the 
United States. 














America in Asia 


HE part which this country is playing in China 

is worthy of the best traditions of the repub- 
lic. From the first, the President and Secretary 
Ilay have been intent upon two things—the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Empire, and the 
opening of China to the commerce of the world, 
and, therefore, to the influences of 
Western civilization. It was this country primari- 
1, which insisted upon treating the government 
of China as having a common interest with the 


necessarily 


other powers in the suppression of the Boxer move- 
ment. It may be said that our attitude was based 
upon a fiction, but, fiction or truth, it afforded a 
basis for negotiation with China on the theory that 
she 
my of Europe and America, but an unfortunate 
vietim of a riot which she had not the power to 
suppress. Does any one doubt now that if our 
course, backed as it was by Great Britain, had been 


owed reparation not because she was the ene- 


otherwise, China would not be in process of dis- 
memberment? It is true that we have been great- 
ly aided by the mutual jealousies of the European 
powers, but it is also true that we furnished a ref- 
could common 
could American 


uge where these meet on 


powers 
ground, and where they accept 
propositions which not only relieved the strain, 
but also made for the liberal treatment of China. 

Mr. Hay further prepared the way for the sup- 
pression of selfish motives of aggrandizement by 
securing the consent of the powers to the proposi- 
tion that any inerease of a nation’s power or ju- 
risdiction in China would not materially aid its 
commerce at the expense of other treaty nations. 
And now the after having in- 
sisted on the withdrawal of foreign armies from 
the Empire, is exerting its influence towards se- 
curing the reduction to a reasonable sum of the 
indemnities to be paid the injured governments. 
What the total claims will be eventually is not 
known. The gross sum of the demands has been 
estimated at more than $300,000,000, but this gov- 


administration, 


ernment has proposed that the total be reduced 
to $200,000 000. 

Whether our latest proposal be accepted or not, 
the which this country has exerted in 
China is indicative of the good which the republic 
To measure the 


influences 


Daan accomplish in the Orient. 
change between what was and what America sug- 
gests, we must recall the history of China and the 
Japan alone has 
possessed the foree of character essential to the 


Kast for more than a century. 


holding of its own way and the development of the 
All other Eastern lands have 
been quarries for Eurepean adventurers. India, 
the Malay Archipelago,and China have been foreed 
to vield to the demands of white men at the can- 


genius of its people. 


non’s mouth. Every privilege which Europeans 
and Americans enjoy in China, including the right 
consular representation and 
of missionaries to reside in the country, and the 
right of the missionaries to teach Christianity, 
has been foreed from China at the termination of 
an unjust war. With none of these wars has the 
American government been. officially implicated. 


ot diplomatic and 


although the inerease of our privileges in China 
has followed them. For the first time in history, 
eount as friendly to the Empire the 
against 


unless we 
Russian, French 
Japan, the Chinese government finds an influential 


friend, not only willing to treat her fairly, but to 


German, and coalition 
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urge others to do so. It must seem a strange event 
to old Chinese statesmen, perhaps the dawn of a 
new era. And it is a matter for self-gratulation 
that this republic is the bearer of the torch of en- 
lightenment. 

It is as the enlightener that our true policy lies 
in the Far East. Notwithstanding all our short- 
comings, most of them inseparable from new coun- 
tries, many of them democracy’s inheritance from 
eighteenth-century monarchy, we have held aloft 
this torch of enlightenment and liberty for nearly 
a hundred and twenty-five years. We have not 
only raised up men who have lived under our Con- 
stitution, but, through our influence, we have 
spread abroad the seeds of liberty, lifting up hu- 
manity in the Western world. The German Em- 
peror is less the medieval Emperor that he would 
be but for. the inspiration of the American repub- 
lic to the German people. The revolutionary peo- 
ples of South America are better than they would 
be if they had remained under the depressing rule 
of Spain. The republic has elevated the humblest, 
and has made humanity more dignified. The man 
without without whether he 
dwell here or in Europe, is the more self-respecting 
and the more respected for the lesson which our 
democratic experiment has taught both the weak 
and the powerful. We have promoted the ways of 
peace, and made nations more reasonable and more 
humane. By the example and practice of this 
country and the 
civie side of Christianity. 

What we have been in the West, we may be 
in the East. Here our virtues have outshone our 
vices. That they have not overcome them gocs 
without saying. f our institutions were of 


power and estate, 


its government, democracy is 


Even it 
divine instead of human origin, they are worked 
by men, and therefore worked imperfectly. The 
main question as to expansion is, as has been well 
said, whether we shall expand our virtues or our 
vices. So long as we remain in the Philippines 
we shall be obliged to withstand our peril, to resist 
our temptations, and to avail ourselves of our op- 
portunities. If we provide for the islands the kind 
of government we may; if we send there such men 
as Judge Tarr, men of character and ability, the 
kind of American which is recognized as the best 
olganizer and best manager in the world; if we 
not only preach the géspel of personal liberty and 
self-government, but extend them to the people, as 
the President has promised to do; if all our influ- 
ence in those remote regions is for peace and 
for the settlement of international difficulties by 
arbitration—if, in short, we throw into the dark 
places of the East the rays of the torch with which 
we have illumined the West, our entry into the 
Orient as a power to be reckoned with -will be a 
biessing to humanity. Thus far, in China, our 
course is full of promise for our future. We have 
the wisdom, apparently, which the Chinese min- 
ister at Washington is displaying in his interesting 
interviews. Mr. Wu Tingc-FanG peints out that 
liberality to China means prosperity both for 
China and those who trade with her. It may be 
added that such liberality as America has shown 
also means the speedier end to the native hatred 
of the “ foreign devil,” which was born of the for- 
eigner’s wars in behalf of trade in the earlier part 


i 
of the nineteenth century. 





In Aid of Decency 
ASSEMBLYMAN WEEKES, after a 


struggle, has secured the passage of an excel- 
lent marriage law. For many years the jest of 
the outskirts of society has been the “ common-law 
marriage.” What the dwellers in this dubious re- 
gion most despise is that for which sound-hearted 
and pure-minded men and women have the high- 
regard. They find virtue “too painful an en- 
“ Certainly there be,” said Bacon, “ that 
delight in giddiness.” 

To the men and women of the gay company 
which, by monopolizing the name of Behemia, has 
driven decent Bohemia almost, perhaps quite, out 
of existenee, the convention of marriage is prob- 
ably the most serious of burdens. <A virtuous wife 
and a faithful husband are almost unknown in 
this company, and their existence is professedly 
doubted. 

In this society just beyond the pale, or at the 
meeting of the tides, the world and the half-world 
mingle. The once good people who are dropping 
down, or the fashionable people who have a taste 
for vice, meet in the paddock of the race-course, or 
in other places where the electric lights are bright- 
est in the very early morning, where champagne 
flows, where the wit is alcoholic and leaves a bad 


serlous 


est 


deavor.” 


taste in the heart, and where the lie is of the kind 
that sinketh into the mind and settleth there. 

Into and through, and occasionally out of this 
life, walk the sons of wealth and social position, 
and sometimes a middle-aged man who has made 
his money, whose mind is vacant now that he has 
no bargaining to do, and who seeks to occupy it 
with those “pleasant vices” which the just gods 
“make instruments to plague us.” 

It may possibly be unjust to charge this shining 
company with the invention of the “ common-law 
marriage.” It may be that it was discovered by 
some of those conscientious people who devote 
themselves to the theory of “free love,” not be- 
cause they are immoral, but because the interests 
of the state are opposed to their notion, and they, 
in turn, are always against the state. Neverthe- 
less, the shady people have availed themselves of 
the chance to escape an appareut and a real legal 
bondage, for when there is pleasure to be gained 
from free ranging, that pleasure is not flouted, and 
when there is money to be made by insisting on 
the bond, the “ widows ” from the outskirts appear 
in the courts of justice and demand their dues. 

So it has come to pass that the “common-law 
marriage” has been the fruitful source of fraud 
and blackmail. Unsuspected “wives” have ap- 
peared after the death of the rich man to claim 
his estate; and sometimes alimony has been sought 
through divorce suits brought by ladies whose only 
evidence of marriage is common repute in the cir- 
cle which most despises decent domesticity. Mr. 
WerEKES’S measure compels men and women who- 
do not want to take the trouble to go to the priest, 
ov minister, or justice of peace, to sign, and to 
file in the ottice of the county or town clerk, a 
written contract of marriage, witnessed and at- 
tested in the manner prescribed for the conveyance 
of real estate. It is a most excellent measure, for 
the welfare of children, for the protection of those 
who have in youth been careless in their morals, 
and for the relief of the courts. But it is a hard 
blow at the outskirts. 





Tammany and its Foes 


es Democratic movement in the city of New 
York against Tammany Hall is national as 
well as municipal. Primarily, or immediately, it 
is against Ricnarp Croker and what he stands for; 
incidentally, it is against Bryan and Bryanism, for 
if the opposition organization is successful, it 
seems to be admitted that the Republican organi- 
zation will adopt its candidate for Mayor next fall, 
and then, if Tammany is defeated at the polls, the 
new organization will be recognized in national 
and State polities. 

It is, however, with the organization as a factor 
in municipal affairs that we are to deal at present. 
There are two classes of Democrats in its mem- 
bership—those who want to win, and those who 
want to win because they deserve a victory. The 
latter believe that the good of the city requires , 
the demolition of Tammany Tlall, or rather of 
Croker and Crokerism. It is well enough to defeat 
a Tammany municipal ticket, but a good many 
Democrats, and, for that matter, a large number 
of other good citizens, do not look upon a mere 
victory in a municipal contest as the all for which 
a struggle should be made. They have come to the 
conclusion, by reason of the revelations of the last 
few vears, that Tammany Ilall is thoroughly de- 
moralized; that there is no good in it; and that 
its reformation is impossible. 

Whatever Mayor Van Wyck may say to the 
contrary, the Committee of Fifteen knows that the 
organization which controls the government of this 
city lives on vice. The funds for its support come 
from blackmail. It is in partnership with gam- 
blers, dive-keepers, and criminals of every grade. 
The raids which the committee has made upon the 
gambling-houses have dried up the principal source 
oi its revenues. The stories which members of 
this committee have heard from the gamblers, if 
they could be printed, would make one of the most 
startling and shocking tales in the literature of 
political crime. It is greatly to be regretted that 
the committee maintained so much reserve in its 
report, and that it refrained from telling the com- 
munity frankly and fully, giving names and eir- 
cumstances, its opinion as to what precisely is go- 
ing on in this city, what connection there is be- 
tween public officers, including the heads of the 
police, and the keepers of gambling-houses. The 
good people of this city would like to know the 
name of the inventor of the system under which 
gambling-houses are opened and maintained, the 
manner of working the system, the manner of di- 
































viding the spoil, and the names of those who re- 


ceive it. One great end to be accomplished is the 
making of Tammany so odious that no man who 
values his reputation will consent to accept a nom- 
ination from it. There is something else, too, to 
be struggled for, and that is the destruction of the 
legal powers and privileges of Tammany Hall, 
which are such as should not be possessed by any 
political club whatever. Tammany Hall is now the 
Democratic organization of the city of New York, 
and indirectly of the other counties of the city. 
There is a McLauGuuin organization, which is 
supposed to control Brooklyn and Kings County, 
but at present, at all events, it is entirely sub- 
servient to Tammany. McLaucutity, the leader, 
would at one time have. refused to be a vassal, but 
he is old, and his independence, his courage, and 
his virtues have departed. In the Borough of Man- 
hattan especially, Tammany knows no opposition. 
It holds all the Democratic primaries and con- 
ventions. It is true that, under the present pri- 
mary law, all enrolled Democrats can vote at a 
Democratic primary, but, in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, an enrolled Democrat is one enrolled at 
a Tammany primary, and when he votes for del- 
egates to a convention, he must vote a ticket pre- 
pared and printed by Tammany, and under the eye 
of Tammany. If he organizes an opposition, the 
ballots of himself and his associates will be count- 
ed by Tammany inspectors; and if he seeks to 
gain his rights, Tammany policemen will be pres- 
ent to maintain (?) the peace. 

In the opinion of the Democrats who want vir- 
tue to overcome vice in the city of New York, Tam- 
many must not only be conquered, but wholly dis- 
credited, and the State must make it impossible 
for any club to be the Democratie organization of 
New York. The law must be so amended that 
the Democratic general committee must be chosen 
by all Democratie voters. That this simple object 
should be generally regarded as the dream of polit- 
ical idealists is a sad reflection on the political 
eonditions of the greatest city in the Union. 

A much more likely consequence of the new 
Democratic movement, and one that will probably 
be contended against by the class of Democrats 
just described, is the eventual capture of Tammany 
Hall by some of the Democrats of the other class. 
In the new movement there are a good many men 
who are at war with Tammany for personal rea- 
sons, and who would not change the character of 
that organization if they had control of it. They 
regard Tammany, to use their own phrase, as a 
“valuable political asset,” and if their new organ- 
ization is successful in the next city election, they 
will at once bend their efforts to make peace with 
those whom they are now denouncing as the de- 
mons of unrighteousness. If they should sueceed 
in this, Tammany would enjoy a new lease of pow- 
er, and its essential character would be no better 
than it is to-day, although its practices might im- 
prove for a time. 

We have no intention of saying anything to dis- 
courage those who want to take advantage of the 
new organization for the purpose of defeating 
Tammany at the next election. What we desire 
to point out is the end that must be worked for in 
order to rid the city entirely of the corrupted Tam- 
many, and, further, that until that end is attained 
Tammany will always be returning to power, no 
matter how often it may be defeated in mayoralty 
contests. 


Italy and her Suitors 


TALY is flirting with France. Her fleet has 
been visiting Toulon, and courtesies have been 
exchanged. The time for the termination of the 
Dreibund is approeching, and Italy is putting her- 
self in the market. Her new premier, Signor 
ZANARDELLI, appears not to quite know whether he 
wants to tie up again to Germany and Austria, 
and thereupon France begins to throw kisses to the 
southern beauty. Will she stay with her old en- 
emy, or will she hie herself to her old friend? 
After all, has not France been about the only real 
friend she has had? 

The French are pressing eagerly—so eagerly that 
when the Italian sailors Janded at Toulon, the pop- 
ulace is said to have been courteous to them, or 
nearly courteous. If this story be the truth, the 
French government has acquired a strangely pow- 
erful influence over these meridional cousins of the 
Italians, for the two hate each other with a cousin- 
ly hatred. Still, the despatches say that the two 
peoples fraternized. It sounds impossible, for the 
generic Italian, high or low, is always guilty of 
the most flagrant crime in the French calendar; 
he can never properly pronounce the French lan- 
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guage—whether it be the pure French of Tou- 
raine, the slighted French of the streets of Paris, 
or the poetic tongue of Provence. 

Still, the two fraternized, and Germany grows 
anxious. What disturbs her still more is the 
simultaneous appearance of the Russian fleet at 
Toulon. That, too, is a government affair, for Ad- 
miral BirtLerr was caught by the Czar at Barce- 
lena, and ordered back to salute President LousBert. 
What does it mean? Which side of the European 
game — that is, the Continental game — will get 
Italy? Will she unite herself with Russia and 
France, who have themselves been more than once 
on the point of separating? Or will she stick to 
the old company ? 

As the French say, she is merehandizing her- 





self. She is looking out for the best bargain. She 
is poor. Her expenses exceed her revenues. Her 


taxes are enormous. Her people are complaining. 
She wants to go in the least expensive company 
that will be a reasonably effective and loyal ally 
to her in her possible need. She is an acquisition 
on the other hand, for she has an army of about 
$25,000 men under arms, 500,000 on unlimited 
leave, nearly as many in the mobile militia, and 
nearly 2,000,000 in the territorial militia. She has 
also a navy which is respectable, and was at one 
time excellent. 

The three premiers—Count von Bunow, of Ger- 
many, Signor ZANARDELLI, of Italy, and M. Wat- 
DECK-Rousseau, of Franee—are to take a holiday 
on or near the Lake of Garda. They will have 
much business together, and two of them may have 
a good deal of amusement. 


Cock-fighting in Manila 
DESPATCH from Manila last week said that 


the Protestant preachers in that city had 
protested to the provost marshal against cock- 
fighting. It was not thought likely that the pro- 
test would avail much, and the despatch said that 
an attempt to get up a public meeting to discounte- 
nance the sport was not regarded with much favor. 
Now it is natural that cock-fighting as a popular 


public diversion should seandalize American 
preachers. It is not an edifying sport, and not 


altogether humane. Public opinion in this coun- 
try ‘holds it to be cruel, and in most States, 
though chickens are permitted to fight informally 
in barn-yards for personal reasons and of their 
own choice, statutes restrain citizens from in- 
stigating cocks to fight formally for the enter- 
{ainment of lookers-on. So cock-fighting here, 
what there is of it, is conducted in secluded 
places and at times not advertised, and men that 
are caught promoting it are fined. 

That is right and proper, because it consorts 
with American public sentiment. But public 
sentiment in Manila is different, and cock-fight- 
ing there excites no more reprehension than horse- 
racing or football does here. No doubt the Fili- 
pinos ought to feel as we do about eock-fighting, 
and either give it up or conduct it unostentatious- 
ly in their cellars or behind their barns. But un- 
til they do feel so, it would seem to be a mistake 
to shut down arbitrarily on their cock-fights. It 
is of much more consequence how the Filipinos 
feel about the Americans than how they feel about 
cock-fighting. If in the course of events they 
should come over here in sufficient force to try 
to teach us a better art of self-government than 
we knew, and should prohibit football, we would 
consider that they had meddled oppressively with 
one of our customs. 

In such matters as cock-fights the Filipinos and 
all our new associates of Spanish descent ought 
to be permitted to choose for themselves. Pres- 
ently the framing and enforcement of local ordi- 
nances will be in their own hends. Then if the 
Protestant preachers, or other reformers, can in- 
duce them to suppress cock-fights, it will doubt- 
less be a gain for civilization and morals. But 
for a military government to suppress cock-fights 
against the will of the governed would be much 
more likely to do harm than good. 

This particular matter may seem of small conse- 
quence. It is probably of more consequence than 
appears, and the principle behind it is of first- 
rate importance. It is the principle of letting 
imperfectly civilized peoples develop on the lines 
of their own civilization, instead of forcing upon 
them the standards of ours. The Filipinos ought 
to be free, even if they are not independent. But 
no people can feel themselves to be free if persons 
of another race can say to them, “That game 
you play is not nice, and you must stop play- 
ing it.” 
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Hon. Henry St. Georce Tucker has been in New 
York recently in consultation with friends of the cause 
of education in the South. A characteristic of the 
mental habit of men of great affairs at the beginning 
of the new century is the practical interest they take 
in educational enterprises. Mr. W. H. BALDWIN, Presi 
dent of the Long Island Railroad Company, and prom 
inently identified with the work of the Committee ot 
Fifteen, which is doing so much to encourage New 
Yorkers who protest against plunder in politics, en 
tertains most liberal views on the obligations of cap 
ital to promote the facilities for making good citizens 
in East, West, and North and South alike. Mr. JAMES 
C. Carter, who gave $4000 toward the beautiful 
Tucker Memorial Hall in Lexington, Virginia—where 
an admirable law-school is in successful operation 
has the cause of education in the South near at heart. 
The endowment fund of the Wilson Chair of Political 
Science, in memoriam of the late WinttAM L. WiLson, 
President of the Washington and Lee University. of 
which Mr. Tucker is acting president, is steadily 
growing. 


In the fifty vears since Dr. ABRAHAM JAcoBI's grad- 
uation at the University of Bonn—an event whose an- 
niversary has just been celebrated appropriately at the 
New York Academy of Medicine—surgery has made 
greater strides than medicine. The best doctors still 
try to “ give Nature a chance ”; the ablest operators no 
longer hesitate to cut out from the internal economy 


of the patient all those organs—save the heart and 
brain—which his brethren of even forty years ago 


forbore to so much as touch. This venerable New- 
Yorker, whose house is still a landmark in Thirty 
fourth Street, has seen the birth and development ot 
the germ theory, and the inception and growth of 
daparotomy, as well as the equally interesting evolu 
tion of the fee. Five thousand dollars is not an un 
usual charge to-day for medical and surgical services, 
which one-tenth of that sum would readily have com 
pensated when Dr. JAcost began practice. Nor is it 
to be forgotten that Dr. Mary PutNAmM. JAcorr was 
one of the first successful women in the profession 
which until our day had been closed to her sex. 


The eminent American who uses his busitiess or pro 
fession as an instrument in the acquisition of fortune, 
and, having made his millions, finds life’s chief plea 
sures along other lines, rarely eschews polities as com- 
pletely as the Hon. WILLIAM CoLLINS WHITNEY seems 
to have done, in the very prime of physical life, in the 
fullest enjoyment of that intellectual vigor, that aente 
ness of estimate of men and affairs, which have for 
some years made him a marked figure in the ranks of 
the Democracy. From the councils of the leaders Mr. 
WHITNEY appears to have withdrawn. His racing- 
stables, in which the aristocrats of the horse world 
are at home, his country and town houses, and the in- 
creasing demands of that social life which is more and 
more developing a transatlantic rapprochement, find 
in Mr. WHITNEY a sympathy which public men and 
measures no longer seem to command. The great 
house now building at Westbury will be a rival in 
splendor to the Fifth Avenue mansion where the spirit 
of the Italian Renaissance is at home under alien 


skies. 


The American Revolver Association is by no means 
discouraged at Sir Cuartes DILKe’s ignoring their 
favorite weapon in his treatise on the development of 
the art or science of war in the last century. His 
personal opinion that cavalry cannot be effectively 
used in the wars of the future between the powers on 
account of the great range and velocity of the service 
rifles and cannon, which would crush almost imme 
diately any exposed body of contestants, is, he con- 
cedes, not aequiesced in by the Continental authori- 
ties, where the automatic pistol, invented by Colt, is 
already finding favor as the readiest and deadliest 
cavalry weapon, although in the country which gave 
it birth the automatic is but little known outside the 
ranks of the experts. The president of the American 
Revolver Association, Dr. ReainaLp H. Sayre, of the 
distinguished family which gave the United States the 
first of the great names for which our surgical annals 
are famous, is himself a fine shot with the revolver. 


A few years ago three desks in one of the best rows 
in the House of Representatives were occupied by the 
Hon. L. C. Houck, of Ohio, the Hon. WitntaAm J. 
Bryan, of Nebraska, and the Hon. H. St. G. Tucker, 
of Virginia. Mr. Houck used to say one of them 
would be President some day. “I am too old,” said he. 
“ And being a Southerner, | suppose I am not eligible,” 
laughed Tucker. Bryan smiled, and acquiesced in the 
prospective honor which fell to his lot. He already 
had his eye on the White House; and his gaze is still 
fixed in that direction. While Mr. Bryan’s friends do 
not expect him to attempt to secure the Democratic 
romination for the Presidency in 1904, they say he 
will be in line in 1908. Mr. Tucker left Congress be- 
cause he could not support the doctrine of 16 to 1, 
which for the time being appealed to the electors in 
his Virginia district. 


The apple-loving potentates of the Old World lost 
another good friend when Davip HENNING, the Apple 
King of Battle Creek, Michigan, died early in April. 
The shipment of Newtown pippins to Windsor Castle 
has been stopped by the death of Queen Vicroria, a 
famous apple-eater, and the two old Quaker ladies in 
Westchester, Pennsylvania, whose figs and grapes were 


regularly shipped to London, passed away some 
years since. Their brick-walled garden, with its glass 


frames and southern exposure, 
inherited from Dutch ancestry, 
which these good old dames in gray devoted to their 
fruit produced wonderful results. The suggestion may 
be worth following by women in search of a pleasant 
and profitable relief to the monotony of which so many 
farmers’ wives and daughters complain. 


the patient industry 
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The big Cut through the Culebra Divide, showing Steam-Excavators at Work at the various Levels 
This cut is the highest part of the canal. When finished it will be sixty-eight feet above sea-level. The excavation is about two-thirds completed 














Canal Cut on the East Side of the Culebra Divide, looking Cut on the West Slope of the Culebra Divide, looking toward 
toward Colon, the Atlantic Terminus of the Canal Panama,—Panama Railroad Bridge in the Background 








The Eastern End of the big Culebra Cut, with Steam-Excavators and Work-Trains at the various Levels 


PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE PANAMA CANAL EXCAVATIONS 


See Page 445 
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The Cuban Situation. By John Kendrick Bangs 





HE Hon. Juan Gualberto Gomez, a_ repre- 

sentative negro of Cuba, a member of the 

Constitutional Convention at Havana, and 

a possible first President of the Cuban Re- 

public, is reported to have said that he pre- 

ferred Spanish slavery to American rule. I 
am somewhat loath to believe that Sefior Gomez has 
heen correctly reported in this instance, since the emi- 
nent statesman of Santiago impressed me as_ being 
a person of some intelligence and too well fed to 
‘die of grief,” as it is said he threatens to do unless 
Cuba Libre is immediately established without any 
reference whatever to American rights in the premises, 
and without any guarantee of stability. True or not, 
the ebullition lacks importance, since if Mr. Gomez did 
speak the words imputed to him, it will not be long 
before he will find himself repudiated by the real 
public sentiment of the island, and if he did not break 
forth as alleged, the statement that he did so is a 
mere idle rumor which may be dismissed into that 
limbo of forgotten things to which all other perver- 
sions of fact that emanate from Cuba are relegated 
by time. 


@aA. 


MAKE use of Mr. Gomez’s alleged remark only be- 
I cause it gives me a nail upon which to hang a 
few pictures of the before-and-after order, -show- 
ing, as mere words could not possibly show, some of the 
things that the United States has done for these peo- 
ple whose friends represent them as being wholly de- 
void of the sentiment of gratitude. Scourged by Spain 
for 400 years, Cuba has been scoured by the United 
States for two, and a glance at the next page will 
show some of the transformations. Later I shall show 
others which are equally strong in contrast, and a con- 
templation of which should be edifying to those Amer- 
ican minds which, lacking exact information in the 
premises, are manifesting an inclination to fly off at 
a tangent, and are trying to force an improper and 
over-hasty solution of the delicate problems we have 
in hand. 
SA. 


I is seareely conecivable that one who visits Ha- 
| vana to-day can fail to observe the marvellous 

transformation that has been wrought in that city 
by the American authorities, under the suecessive 
Military Governors, guided by the engineering skill of 
Major William Murray Black, the retiring chief of the 
Department of Public Works. There are few people 
who are at all familiar with Cuban affairs who do 
net know the Havana of old by reputation at least. 
Not alone politically, but physically, that this poten- 
tially beautiful little city was a plague-spot, and a 
constant menace to the health, one might almost say, 
of this hemisphere, is a matter of common knowledge. 
lis streets were narrow, ill- paved, and dirty. 
lts sewers were barely less than so many open rivers 
of refuse and disease-breeding streams of filth. One 
could almost find one’s way about its dark and devious 
streets by following this odor or that, provided one 
had been there long enough to differentiate one smell 
from another, and know whither and whence each 
one led. Refuse that was not carried off into the 
harbor by these sewers was left to accumulate and 
to decay in the highways themselves. The decaying 
bodies of dead animals were no uncommon sight on 
the public thoroughfares, and when these were merely 
of cats or dogs they were left to time and the pro- 
cesses of nature to remove; large carcasses were carted 
away and dumped at any convenient point—were 
sometimes taken out to sea and thrown overboard, 
not so far out, however, that they did not frequently 
return to an offence upon the shores of the 
eulf. 

Persons who swept the floors of their houses cast 
their sweepings into the streets. Garbage was sim- 
ilarly treated, except at the governor’s palace and in 
other public buildings, where for some inscrutable 
reason large quantities of it were retained in-doors. 
Nearly two score of cart-loads of dirt were removed 
from the former when the Americans came into con- 
trol, and it is related by a keen observer of condi- 
tions as they existed at the close of Spanish suprem- 
acy, Mr. Franklin Matthews, that in one of the rooms 
of La Fuerza Castle. occupied by the civil guard, and 
in the group of public buildings of which the Cap- 
tuin-General’s palace was the chief. the bodies of no 
than fifteen dead cats and dogs were found. 
“These animals had not died of starvation,” Mr. 
Matthews adds. ‘They had strayed into this room 
in their search for food, and had died of the foul at- 
A candle would not burn in the place.” 


become 


less 


mosphere, 
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FURTHER pleasing feature of life in Havana 
A under the Spanish system. preferred, according 

to rumor, by Mr. Gomez, was the delicious habit 
householders had of emptying the day’s collection of 
dirty water from second-story windows into the streets, 
whence it might, or might not, find its way to the gut- 
ter, and thence to the sewer openings at the corner, to 
pass any one of which was to risk one’s health, and 
unless one held one’s breath, to draw into one’s system 
a select assortment of germs which might prove pleas- 
ing bottled for a bacteriological museum, but which 
individuals would prefer not to have roaming 
Other customs, which may bet- 


most 
around inside of them. 


ter be left to the imagination than described here, be- 
came fixed habits in the comparatively more squalid 
sections of the city, and the utter neglect of the pub- 
lic highways, some indication of which the reader may 
derive from an inspection of the 1899 pictures on the 


Fifth Paper 


following page, resulted in the city’s becoming hard- 
ly less than a sort of municipal cesspool. 


Qa. 





N most communities afflicted with such intolerable 
I conditions, it might be expected that relief could 
be found along the harbor-front, or somewhere 
along such stretches of coast-line as Nature has vouch- 
safed. We who sometimes find the atmosphere of New 
York too subtly suggestive of earth for our comfort, 
are not unused to spending an afternoon, or an even- 
ing hour or two, on one of our roomy recreation piers, 
which are so health-giving to the toilers of the city 
in summer days. But until American days in Ha- 
vana this was not feasible for the overpowered citi- 
zens of that city: not because there were no recrea- 
tion piers, ‘and not because there was no_ beautiful 
coast-line, but because the water’s edge was a reeking 
mass of sewage and decayed organic matter, which, in 
a bay that has no visible movement of its waters ex- 
cept in times of storm, possesses few attractions to 
the lover of fresh air. “* The moment we stepped upon 
the wharf at the landing,” writes Mr. Matthews in de- 
scribing the conditions as they existed in 1899, “ we 
needed no visual proof to know that we were in Ha- 
vana. An odor which only such a city could produce, 
and a description of which need not be given, reached 
our nostrils.” It requires no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to see how such a harbor-line could be no refuge 
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Major William Murray Black, U.S. A. 


for those who thirsted for a breath of pure sweet air. 
Along the coast line, from La Punta to the terminus 
of the Vedado, conditions were better, but if the testi- 
mony of disinterested persons may be believed, they 
were scarcely more tolerable than those which aroused 
such a furor of discontent among the dwellers along 
the Long Island coast some years ago when the offal 
of the New York city streets, dumped too close to the 
shores, was strewn along the beach from Coney Island 
to Far Rockaway. 

Such was Havana at the close of Spanish rule. Into 
such an atmosphere went the forces of the United 
States army. Out of such chaos was order to be 
brought. 


HE transformation of Havana, thanks to the 

; application of American ideas and carried out 
with characteristic American energy, has been 
little short of marvellous. It almost needs to be seen 
to be believed. The photographs which I am_for- 
tunately able to present with this paper tell a 
portion of the story, not all of it. They show but a 
tithe of the hereulean task which has been performed 
by Generals Wood and Ludlow and by Major Black 
and his well-organized department in the Augean 
Stable of the Antilles. In the first place, a working 
system had to be devised which in itself was enough 
to tax the energy and resources of the most energetic 
and resourceful man to the uttermost. When one 
considers the peculiar kind of chaos which existed 
at the beginning of American control in Cuba, and 
realizes how utterly hopeless. how without beginning 
or end, was the tangled skein of ruin wrought by Span- 
ish incompetence, neglect. and corruption, the magni- 
tude of the task which confronted these American 
soldiers may be realized even by those who, critically 
inclined. view the situation from distant arm-chairs 
and through the eyes of newspaper correspondents on 
the alert for sensational “ scoops.” The mere organ- 
ization of a department which might successfully hope 
to work the physical regeneration of a city fallen into 
such evil estate was in itself an achievement which 
not many men would care to undertake —a fact which 


“ 


General Ludlow appreciated to the full when in his 
report of 1899-1900 he wrote concerning Major Black’s 
accomplished work even at that early date: 

“The organization of the department, its gradual 
expansion, the training of its employees, the simpli- 
fication of methods, the augmented efficiency, and the 
increased economy of service are enduring monuments 
to the energy, intelligence, and professional ability of 
the responsible officer, who has inaugurated and con- 
ducted a tremendous work with the most conspicuous 
success. 

The details of Major Black’s organization and its 
workings are so vast that it would require a full 
issue of the WEEKLY properly to set them forth, but 
one special item of unusual significance in the matter 
of the personnel of the Engineering Department is 
worthy of note. It may be added that in the assign- 
ment of work in all the departments now in operation 
in Cuba the same idea is followed out, and to such 
a degree that it may be said that almost every penny 
that has been expended in Cuba for the advancement 
of Cuban health and prosperity in the line of public 
works has gone into Cuban pockets. I quote from 
Major Black’s report of May 1, 1900, published in the 
report of General Ludlow: 

“In forming the personnel of the department, pref- 
erence has been given to Cubans seeking employment. 
The absolute lack of experience of the natives of this 
island in general in modern municipal work has made 
it necessary to employ Americans to a great extent. 
It is believed, however, that this department has, at 
the expense of some money and a great deal of time, 
succeeded in placing in training a number of Cubans 
for advancement later to higher posts. It would 
have been possible to have made a better showing 
in cost had none, with but few exceptions, but Ameri- 
cans been employed in all positions above the grade 
of ordinary laborer, but it is not believed that that 
would have been the proper policy to be pursued. 
In the works promotions have been made from the low- 
er grades to the higher, with excellent results through- 
out, and a number of excellent foremen and inspectors 
have been obtained thereby. As time passes, and as 
Cubans of the requisite training and acquirements be- 
come available, the number of Americans can be grad- 
ually decreased. To-day there are not in the island 
of Cuba enough trained Cuban engineers, architects, 
master-mechanics, master-workmen, stenographers, and 
type-writers to carry on the works that are required.” 

Nearly a year has elapsed since Major Black’s re- 
port was made, and in this particular respect he has 
more than fulfilled the implied pledge of this para- 
graph. Cuba for the Cubans has been the key-note of 
American administration in that island, and those who 
state aught to the contrary do so either in ignorance 
or in wilful perversion of the facts. 


Sa. 





that we of the general public are most concerned 

to-day. Among those who comprehend the diffi- 
culties of the work that was undertaken by them the 
recognition of the admirable service rendered by the 
responsible heads of the various departments is in- 
evitable. By those who see only the results equal ree- 
ognition will be shown, although these may fail to 
realize the intense application, the unremitting energy, 
the enthusiasm, and the discouragements through 
which the Cuban tree, grafted with American ideals, 
has been made to bear such good fruit. Havana of 
to-day is a redeemed Havana. Those who left it in 
former days, despite the enjoyment of the dolce far 
niente hours spent within its boundaries, left it with 
a sense of relief. To-day, after a brief sojourn, it 
is left with regret and with a positive sense of affec- 
tion. Somehow or other it brought to myself the sen- 
sation which a glorious toy would have brought in my 
boyhood days, and I should have not regretted it had 
I been permitted to remain there indefinitely to enjoy 
its many charms. It is a smiling city. It is a clean 
city, and as a haven of delight, of rest, and of pleasure 
it may be called without -exaggeration a miniature 
aris. The scouring it has received from the street- 
cleaning forces has made its highways sweet and fair 
to look upon. The rebuilding of these highways has 
made traffic throughout their quaint and devious length 


ie is with the results of these methods, however, 


a delight. The harbor, once known as the natural 
home of all sorts and conditions of disease - breed- 


ing germs, has now some of the unspeakable charm 
that we look for along the Venetian canals. The 
public parks, the broad drives through the Cerro, the 
Vedado, the Palatine Road, the Esplanade of La Punta 
—all to-day suggest, even to an unimaginative mind, 
a municipal paradise, and whatever the future may 
hold for those who have wrought this transformation; 
whether they find or do not find that appreciation of 
the strenuous effort they have so self-sacrificingly put 
forth in behalf of the Havanese and the Cubans gen- 
erally which is their due, the American rulers of the 
island, since January 1, 1899, may regard with pride 
and personal satisfaction the results which are obvious 
to any open eye and to any fair mind. 

If Mr Gomez prefers General Weyler, with his 
atrocities, to General Wood and his beneficent despot- 
ism, with the evidences of the great work accomplish- 
ed before the eyes of the world, one cannot but feel 
sorry for Mr. Gomez; nor can we escape the convic- 
tion that if he represents any considerable portion of 
the Cuban public, then a considerable portion of the 
Cuban public is unfit to assume the responsibilities 
of self-government. and that, therefore, our obligations, 
not alone to humanity, but to Cuba itself, require that 
we should continue for a little while longer, anyhow, 
to remain in control. 
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The Ascent of Popocatepetl 

















By Edward Allen Greene 





ROBABLY Byron would never have written 
the lines 
Mont Blane is the monarch of mountains; 
They crowned him long ago, 


had he made the ascent of the majestic 
voleano Popocatepetl, whose symmetrical and dazzling 
white peak raises itself in lofty splendor above the 
Lvoad expanse of plateau, mountain range, and valley 
which surrounds the city of Mexico. No one who at- 
tended the select dinner party in its crater on the 31st 
of December, 1900, will forget the hard climb of six 
and a half hours through the snow and the sublime 
view from the summit that rewarded the climbers. 

Since my arrival in Mexico and my first sight from 
the city of its distant peak, it had been my ambition 
to climb Popocatepetl, but [I had resided in the an- 
cient Aztec capital for a year before an opportunity 
occurred. The New-Year holidays were selected for 
the trip, and we made up a congenial party of five, 
all of whom were eager to make the attempt, in spite 
of the tremendous fall of snow on the mountain dur- 
ing December, and the discouraging reports received 
from Amecameca, the quaint little town from which 
the ascent is made. 

Our party included members from California, II- 
linois, Ohio, and Massachusetts, all residents of Mex- 
ico, for a time at least. We took the train for Ame- 
cameca on a clear afternoon, fortified with blankets. 
cameras, and a food-supply suflicient for several days. 
During the short ride of two hours we were treated to 
fine views of Popocatepet] and its 
companion, Ixtaccihuatl, beth of which 


ternoon found us at the huts which constitute the 
ranch called by courtesy * The Half-way House.” and 
which lies just at the base of the mountain, somewhat 
sheltered by the pine woods of the surrounding foot- 
hills. The ranch consists of four miserable shanties, 
open to all the winds that blow, and used at times for 
the purpose of refining sulphur, which is taken in 
small quantities from the voleano at certain seasons 
of the year. 

We chose the least dirty of the four huts for our 
resting-place, and the guides pre-empted the others 
for our horses. A cheerful fire was soon started in 
our hut, and presently we set about our supper prepa- 
rations, which were simple and of necessity unostenta- 
tious. Shortly after our arrival a party of four Ger- 
mans appeared on the scene to share our quarters, and 
just as we turned in for the night still another party 
of four Americans and one Englishman rode up, and, 
with their guides, took possession of the little space 
remaining. We now had a party of fourteen, exclusive 
of guides, and the house was filled with the jargon of 
English, Spanish, German, and Indian. 

We had little sleep through the night, and the hours 
seemed interminable, until, at about four o’clock, while 
it was yet dark, we roused ourselves and prepared 
our breakfasts, which consisted of coffee, hard-boiled 
eges, and bread. It was a weird and picturesque sight 
that our firelight disclosed. Huddled around the fire, 
heating water for our coffee, squatted our guides 
in their white cotton clothes, ‘red- blankets, and high- 
crowned straw sombreros, while the members of: the 


was riding a mule, narrowly escaped disaster. When 
we had passed the bottom of the barranca and com- 
menced to ascend the other side, his mule took fright 
and became unmanageable and plunged down the side 
te the bottom again. No harm was done, but it was 
necessary to lead the mule for a while until we took 
up the trail again at the top. We next rode for a short 
distance through a forest of scattering pines, where 
we discovered that we were getting into deep snow. 
It made an interesting picture to look back upon the 
silent procession, riding in single file under the trees, 
each rider muffled in overcoats or blankets, and fol- 
lewed by his guide afoot and Jaden with the extra 
luggage. 

We had ridden less than half an hour when the snow 
became so deep that our horses floundered painfully 
and had great difficulty in making headway, and as we 
were then at the beginning of the slope we decided to 
abandon them and commence the climb afoot. We 
dismounted, sent the horses back to the ranch in 
charge of a mozo, and then sat down in the snow while 
our guides bound guaraches (leather sandals) on our 
feet. We then adjusted our blue goggles, wrapped our 
blankets around us, and were each provided with a 
stout wooden staff. I was fortunate enough te have 
a black worsted cap, which I drew completely over 
my face, leaving an opening only for the eyes, and this, 
with my goggles, proved to be perfect protection 
against the blinding glare of the sun and the snow. 
A biting cold wind swept around the base of the 
mountain, and I found my heavy Mexican zarape none 

too warm. 
When the sun came into view over 





were almost continuously within sight. 
At sunset the mountains were free 
from clouds, and their snow - covered 
sides and summits blushed a rosy pink, 
while the sky formed a gorgeous back- 
ground of red and gold. 

We reached Amecameca just at dusk, 
and were met at the train by Carmi- 
chael, who had left the city by an 
earlier train to engage guides and 
horses for the trip. He took us to the 
one hotel, where we found attractive 
rooms, neat and clean, and where we 
soon made the acquaintance of an 
abundant table, presided over by a ro- 
bust sefiora, who sat near at hand, and 
complacently watched the ravages we 
made upon her Jarder. After supper 
Don Antolin Mendezabal called on us, 
and I presented to him my _ permit 
from General Gaspar Sanchez Ochoa, 
the genial Mexican gentleman who 
owns the entire voleano. Don Antolin 
had evidently been anticipating New- 
Year's, for he swayed perceptibly as 
he talked with us, and when we es- 
saved to pay half the expense of 
horses and guides in advance, his mind 
soared above figures, and we had some 
difficulty in getting the intricate mat- 
ter adjusted. He was, however, a fine 
young Mexican, slender and tall, and 
among the guides his word was law. 

At ten o’clock the next morning our 
horses were brought up, the pack- 
mule was loaded with blankets and provisions, and 
scon we were uoder way. Our path led for a time 
straight across the valley, but it was not very long 
before we found ourselves in the foot - hills, fol- 
lowing a narrow, winding trail, with occasional beau- 
tiful vistas of the receding valley, or glimpses of the 
two peaks far above on our right and left. We tacked 
back and forth, continually gaining height, now rid- 
ing along the edge of deep and gloomy barrancas, and 
again picking our way along the bed of some dried-up 
watercourse, until in the early afternoon we stopped 
on a bold promontory and took dinner by the side of 
a dashing mountain stream. Another hour and a half 
brought us to the snow-line, and the middle of the af- 








—" the ‘slope of the mountain it found 
: the fourteen members of our party and 
our fourteen guides strung out in sin- 
gle file, toiling back and forth on the 
steep mountain - side, gaining a little 
height at each tack. We found the 
snow covered with a crust so hard in 
some places that it was difficult to 
make enough impression in it to se- 
cure a foothold. In other places we 
sank in almost up to our knees at 
each step, and here our progress was 
very slow and tiring. Soon we gained 
the first resting - place, called “ Tres 
Cruces,” a jutting pile of rocks on 
which a small wooden cross is placed. 
Here our guaraches were tightened, 
but we were too ambitious to rest 
long, so we pushed on toward the dis- 
tant, dazzling goal, still thousands of 
feet above us. 

The morning was clear and perfect, 
and as we stopped from time to time 
to rest we could look off over the far- 
spreading valleys upon scenes that 
grew in beauty and grandeur as we 
gained ground in our ascent. We found 
it wise to follow in the footsteps of 
our guides as closely as possible, for 
experience had taught them to select 
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different parties were standing about in sweaters and 
blankets, munching cold bread or adjusting-their cloth- 
ing for the climb. The flickering firelight cast heavy 
shadows around, and brought out in bold relief the 
strong Indian features of the natives. After break- 
fast we were taken in hand by our guides, who took 
off our shoes and bound up our feet in several yards 
of warm cloth. We then waited impatiently for the 
first signs of dawn, as our guides were unwilling to 
start until daylight on account of a deep and danger- 
ous barranea which we were to cross on horseback. 
At about five-twenty, in the dim half-light just before 
dawn, we mounted our horses, and the start was made. 
We crossed the barranca in safety, although Hart, who 


the most accessible route. Once, in 
the hope of making faster progress, 
Carmichael and I tried to cut off our 
guides and get ahead by taking a 
steeper route, but soon found ourselves 
on a hard crust where we could make no impression 
with our feet, and we commenced to slide downward. 
Had it not been for our staves it is hard to tell where 
our descent would have ended, but with their aid we 
were able to push ourselves over to a soft spot where 
we could make a footing and again strike the path 
made by the guides. 

On and on we toiled, through vast beds of snow 
that brought back vivid recollections of February bliz- 
zards in New England. Soon our rests became more 
frequent, and as we looked back we could see, far be- 
low us, our comrades who had fallen behind. By this 
time some hearts were thumping painfully, and we 
noticed that the desire to talk grew less, and our com- 
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panions would answer our questions in monosyllables 
only. Occasionally we stopped for photographs and 
to secure a much-needed rest, but four or five of us 
who were in the lead kept a slow, steady pace, with 
very few and short rests. We hardly dared look up 
to the shining dome that seemed so hopelessly far 
ahead, but kept our eyes continually on the foot- 
prints before us. The sun soon became warm, and the 
steady exercise made us willing to take off our coats 
and zarapes. Whenever we stopped for rest we threw 
ourselves down on the snow for a minute and watched 
the rest of the climbers below us. Some were thou- 
sands of feet beneath; three had al- 
ready turned back, and they appeared 


summit of the Gorner Grat in Switzerland, surround- 
ed by unbroken ranges of dazzling snow-covered moun- 
tains and glittering glaciers. Directly before me. was 
the rough, scarred peak of Ixtaccihuatl, gloomy and 
forbidding; while on the right hand, almost a hundred 
miles away, rose the symmetrical snow peak of Ori- 
zeba, the highest mountain on the North - American 
continent,* with its neighbor, Malintzi, also capped 
with snow. 

Away in the distance, as far as vision reached, were 
ranges upon ranges of lesser mountains, some deep blue 
as indigo; others, farther away, of a light blue tint that 


or any noticeable increase of heart action, but several 
members of the party were panting painfully and were 
hardly able to speak. One of my comrades told me 
that he could feel his heart beat ‘through his coat 
and sweater. The temperature was very cold, but it 
seemed to be modified somewhat by the natural warmth 
of the crater, and we were protected against the icy 
wind outside. 

We partook of a frugal lunch of hard-boiled eggs, 
swect chocolate, and bread, and after taking more pi 
tures and enjoying the view for a while, we commenced 
the descent at about one o’clock. The first part of the 

way down, where the steps were cut, 
was attended with considerable diffi 





hardly larger than specks of black in 
the vast expanse of white snow. 

We took no food or drink of any 
kind during the long climb except an 
occasional nibble of sweet chocolate, 
which seemed to have a sustaining ef- 
fect. After hours of hard climbing 
we found ‘that we were nearing the 
crater, and our guides encouraged us 
by telling us that we would soon step 
over the edge of it, although it still 
looked a great distance away. Now 
vame the difficult and perilous part 
of the trip, for the crust became very 
hard and the ascent was at an ex- 
ceedingly steep angle. One of our 
guides went ahead with a_ small 
shovel with which to cut each step 
separately through the icy crust, 
while we followed, a few steps at a 
time, and then sank down on the 
crust with our feet ‘~.1ced in the 
steps to await until we could climb a 
few steps higher. 





It was bitter cold, _ 
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culty and danger, and one of our Ger 
man friends was overcome with dizzi 
ness, and the guides found it neces- 
sary to carry him almost bodily until 
we passed the most dangerous stage. 
Soon we reached the softer snow, and 
the guides unrolled the “ petates ” on 
‘ which we were to coast down the rest 
of the way. These were rough mats 
made of palm, on which we sat, each 
with his guide, and coasted down the 
mountain. We were steered and our 
speed was regulated somewhat by a 
staff in the hands of the guide, afte: 
the manner of steering a toboggan. 
When we were on hard, smooth snow 
our speed was frightful, but as soon 
as we struck a soft or rough spot we 
would slow down considerably. 

It was an exciting and pleasant 
means of descent, and enabled us to 
make the same distance that had re 
quired more than six and a half hours 
of hard climbing in the morning in 








and our hands and feet now com- 

menced to sting with pain. The glare 

of the sun on the snow was blinding, 

too, and but for our blue goggles our 

eyes would have suffered severely. 

Our path became frightfully steep, and a look at the 
bottom of the mountain far below was terrifying in- 
deed. Our slow progress at this point gave our com- 
panions an opportunity to overtake us, and at four 
minutes before twelve, cold and tired, but joyful and 
enthusiastic, eight of us, with as many guides, stepped 
over the edge of the crater with shouts of triumph 
and firing of pistol-shots. At intervals, three others 
arrived, two of them in a sick and completely worn- 
out condition. 

From the summit the view that rewarded us was far 
beyond words to describe. The day was clear and per- 
fect, with but a few small, fleecy clouds dotted here 
and there on the landscape below. As I stood on the 
edge of the crater, almost 18,000 feet above sea-level, 
looking out over a “thousand valleys far and wide,” 
I forgot my weariness and chilled hands and feet, and 
that same indescribable thrill came over me that I ex- 
perienced when I sailed into the lovely Bay of Naples, 
and again when I stood one morning at sunrise on the 


Coming down on “Petates”’ 


almost blended with the sky. Numberless beautiful 
valleys, colored every shade of green, lay before us like 
a huge relief map, and here and there a few scattering 
white dots showed where Mexico, Puebla, and other 
smaller towns were situated, or a flash of reflected 
sunlight disclosed some well-known lake of many miles 
extent. 

The crater itself is a marvel, and is well worth a 
hard journey to see. A huge and gloomy pit it is, 
its steep, sides emitting sulphurous smoke and fumes, 
and its perpendicular walls descending, it is said, to 
a depth of 1500 feet. At the bottom is a small lake of 
emerald green, surrounded by volcanic rocks and de- 
posits of sulphur. At the top there is a ledge of rock 
at the crater’s edge, from which we made our observa- 
tions of the crater and upon which we were photo- 
graphed. I did not observe any difficulty in breathing 

* My authority for this statement is a letter from the librarian of 
the American Geographical Society, bearing the date of January 17, 
1901. 


about two hours. The snow had been 
softened considerably by the sun, and 
we reached the bottom completely wet 
through. When we arrived at the 
ranch some of our party were troubled 
with severe sick-headaches, but we were, for the most 
part, in good condition, and after drying our clothes 
by the fire, we commenced supper preparations, hav- 
ing decided not to attempt the return ride to Ame- 
cameca until the next day. 

At eleven o’clock that night, as I was restless and 
could not sleep, I went outside of the hut to walk 
about. 

It was brilliant moonlight, and the view of Popo- 
-atepetl was majestic and awe-inspiring. The vast 
pile seemed to tower above me for miles, and its 
spotless white sides showed no evidence in the moon- 
light that they had been desecrated that day by the 
foot of man. Turning about, I could see, almost a 
hundred miles away, the dim outline of Orizaba, faint 
and ghostly. 

Going back to the hut, I rolled up in my blankets 
and lay down to sleep, feeling that I had passed 
through one of those experiences which remain a trea- 
sure of memory through life. 
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CHAPTER VII 


OW the dark pages turning in the book of 
fate were flying faster than young eyes 
could mark. First to the hall came Thay- 
endanegea, brother to Mistress Molly, and 
embraced us all, eagerly admiring my uni- 
form with an Indian’s frank naiveté, ca- 

ressing Silver Heels’s curly pate and praising her beau- 
ty, and fondling Esk and Peter with Albany sweets 
till I forbade them to approach, for their stickiness 
did disgust me. 

I had always been greatly attached to Thayendane- 
gea, for he was a frank, affectionate youth, though a 
blooded Mohawk, and possessing the courtesy, gentle- 
ness, and graces of true quality. 

Clothed like an English gentleman, bearing himself 
like a baronet, he conducted to the admiration and re- 
spect of all, and this though he was the great war- 
chief of the Mohawks, and already an honored leader 
in the council of the Six Nations. 

He never became a sachem, but remained always the 
most respected and powerful leader in the Long House. 
Even Huron and Delaware listened when he spoke. He 
never treated the Lenni-Lenape as women, and for this 
reason they listened always willingly to the voice of 
Joseph Brant, called Thayendanegea. 

Now, though Sir William had hitherto trusted Brant 
in all things, I noticed he spoke not to Brant of 
Quider’s mission, though Mr. Butler had already scent- 
ed a mystery in the Cayuga’s visit, and often asked 
why Quider had never spoken his message; for he 
was not aware that both message and answer had been 
delivered long ago. 

That week there were three council fires at the 
Lower Castle, which Brant and Mr. Butler attended 
in company with a certain thin little Seneca chief 
called Red Jacket, a filthy, sly, and sullen creature, who 
Was, perhaps, a great orator, but all the world knew 
him for a glutton and a coward. 

Our house had now been thronged with Indians 
for a week. Eleven hundred Mohawks, Cayugas, Sen- 
ecas, Onondagas, and a few Tuscaroras lay encamped 
around us, holding long talks with Red Jacket, Mr. 
sutler, and Brant; but Sir William attended no fires, 
and very soon I discovered the reason. For suddenly 
Sir John Johnson arrived at the Hall, and with him 
Colonel Daniel Claus and his lady from Albany, which 
abrupt advents began a stir and bustle among us that 
increased as, day by day, new guests arrived at our 
house. Johnson Hall, Colonel Guy Johnson’s house, 
and the house of Colonel John Butler were now crowd- 
ed to overflow with guests. Sachems and chiefs of 
the Oneidas arrived, officers from the Royal Americans 
and from the three regiments of militia which Tryon 
County maintained, officers from my own troop of 
irregular horse quartered at Albany, and whom I now 
met for the first time; and finally, in prodigious state, 
came our Governor Tryon from New York, with a 
troop of horse which, for beauty of clothing and im- 
pudence of deportment, I had never seen equalled. 

The house rang with laughter and the tinkle of 
glasses from morning until night; on the stairs there 
swept a continuous rush and rustle of ladies’ petti- 
coats like the wind blowing through corn. Ladies 
filled the house; there were maids and lackeys and 
footmen and chair-bearers and slaves thronging porch 
and hallway, new faces everywhere, new uniforms, new 
gowns, new phrases, new dishes at table, new airs 
at the spinet, new songs. 

“ Tiddle tinkle” went our spinet all day and night, 
with some French ladies from Saint Sacrement a-sing- 
ing la la la. 

As by a magic touch the old homely life had van- 
ished, old faces disappeared, old voices were silent. I 
looked in vain for Silver Heels, for Peter, for Esk. 
They were drowned in this silken sea. 

And now, piling confusion on confusion, comes from 
the south my Lord Dunmore from Virginia, satin-coat- 
ed, foppish, all powder and frill, and scented like a 
French lady. But, oh, the gallant company he brought 
to Johnson Hall—those gourtly Virginians with their 
graces and velvet voices, with their low bows and 
noiseless movements, elegant as panthers, suave as 
Jesuits, and proud as heirs to kingdoms all! 

Some lodged at the inns in town, some with us, some 
with Sir John Johnson, and others with Colonel But- 
ler. But they all thronged our house, day and night, 
till I was like to stifle with the perfumes and scented 
clothes of our white guests and the wild-animal aroma 
of the Indians. 

For two days, indeed, I saw little of the company, 
for I lodged at the block-house with Mr. Duncan, keep- 
ing an eye on the pest-hut where lay the stricken Cay- 
uga; this by Sir William’s orders, though warning 
me to approach the hut no nearer than the sentries, 
and that with my hanker to my nose and a lump of 
sulphur in my mouth. 

As for Silver Heels, I saw her but twice, and then 
she disappeared entirely. I was sorry for her, believ- 
ing she had been cooped within the limits of nursery 
and .play-room: but I had my pity for my pains, as 
it turned out. 

It came about in this way: I had been relieved of 
duties at the block-house to receive reports of Quider’s 
sickness, as it was now believed certain that the Cay- 
uga must die: and I had been ordered to dress in my 
new uniform, to accompany Sir William to a review 
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of our honest Tryon County militia, now assembling 
at Johnstown and Schenectady. 

It was early morning, with the fields all dewy and 
a west wind blowing the daisies into furrows, when I 
left my chamber, booted, hair powdered in a club and 
tied with black, and my new silver gorget shining like 
the sun on my breast. I was in dress uniform, scarlet 
coat, buff smalls, sash and sword glittering, and I 
meant to cut a figure that day which people might re- 
member. But Lord! Even on the staircase I found 
myself in a crowd of oilicers all laces and sashes and 
gold brocade, and buttons like yellow stars dancing on 
cuff and collar. My uniform was but a spark in the 
fire; I was obscured—nay, snuffed out—in the midst of 
the Virginians with their flame-colored scarfs and cock- 
ades, and the New York officers of the Governor’s dra- 
goon guard, gorgeous as the drummers of the French 
grenadiers. 

Smothered by the hot air, the perfumes and _po- 
matum on stock and queue, the warm cloying odor of 
dressed leather and new gloves of kid-skin, I made 
my way into the hall, but found it packed with ladies, 
all a-fanning and rustling, with maids trying on sun- 
masks and pinning plumes to rolls of hair that towered 
like the Adirondacks, all vegetation and birds. 

Hat under arm, hand on hilt, I did bow and smile 
and beseech for a free passage to the fresh air, and it 
made me think of edging through the barn-yard with 
the feathered flock crowding and ruffling a thousand 
feathers. And as I threaded my way, minding my 
steps as well as I might, it was, “Oh, la! my lady’s 
skirt!” and, “Lud; the lad’s spur’s in the lace!” 
* My mantua!” “Ah! my scarf’s atrail on the crea- 
ture’s sword!” ‘“ Grand Dieu! et ma robe, monsieur!” 

Standing at last in the portico with the fresh wind 
in my face, I perceived Sir William, attended by Sir 
John and Colonel Claus, inspecting the guard at the 
north block-house, and I made haste to join them, run- 
ning fast, to the danger of my powdered hair, which 
scattered a small snowy cloud in the wind. 

“Gad! The lad’s powdered like a Virginian!” said 
Sir William, laughing and drawing me to him, pinch- 
ing my ears and chin. Then he dusted the powder 
from my shoulders and turned me around, muttering 
to himself, “ A proper officer, damme! a well-groomed 
lad; eh, Jack?” 

“Yes,” said Sir John, with his slow, reserved eyes 
shifting from my hat to my spurs. He gave me—a 
damp finger to press, then his indifferent gaze wander- 
ed to the meadows below, where the brown and yellow 
uniforms of Colonel Butler’s militia regiment spread 
out like furrows of autumn leaves. 

I paid my respects to Colonel Claus, who honored 
me with a careless nod, and passed before me to greet 
Colonel John Butler and his son, Captain Walter 
Butler. 

The Butlers were of a stripe; there was the blank 
fixed eye of the night-bird in father and son, the 
deathly grimace to do duty as a smile, the mechanical 
observances of polite company, the compliments, the 
bows, the carriage of gentlemen, but back of it some- 
thing lifeless, something slow and terrifying in voice 
and step--God knows what I mean! Yet often and 
often it came to me that inside their bodies something 
was lying dead—their souls, perhaps. 

I stood behind Sir William, drawing on my gloves 
of kid-skin, observing the officers as they came up to 
join the staff and stand and watch the two remain- 
ing regiments marching into the meadow below. These 
regiments were clothed in brown, green, and scarlet, 
one wearing green coats, t’other bright red with yellow 
facings—an over-gaudy effect, and disturbing to my 
senses like the sounds of a spinet when Peter pounded 
on the keys. 

They had built a gayly painted wooden pavilion in 
the meadow for the ladies and Governor Tryon and 
my Lord Dunmore, and now came the coaches and ca- 
lashes burdened with beauty and tickled and tricked 
out in ribands, and the Virginians all ahorse, cara- 
coling beside the vehicles, a brave, bright company, by 
Heaven!—for they rode perfectly and with a gracious 
carelessness which contrasted favorably with the stiff, 
solid gallop of our Governor Tryon’s dragoon guard. 

Behind us the grooms were bringing up our mounts, 
and I slyly looked for Warlock, doubting lest he be 
*portioned to some horseless guest. But there the 
dear fellow stood, ears pointed straight at me, and 
snorting for the caress of my hand on his muzzle. 

“ Mount, gentlemen!” said Sir William, briskly, set- 
ting toe to the stirrup held by young Bareshanks; and 
up into our saddles we popped, while the trumpet 
blew from the block-house, and down in the meadow the 
long painted drums boomed out the salute. 

As we entered the meadow at a trot I caught a good, 
quick picture of the pavilion with its flags, its restless 
rows of ladies unmasking, fluttering kerchiefs and fans 
and searfs; and my Lord Dunmore all over gold and 
blue, blinking like a cat in the sun, and the crimson 
of the Governor’s mantle, clasped with gilt, falling 
from his solid epaulets. This I saw clearly, but as 
we broke into a gallop across the clover, the colors 
ran like tinted fires; the dull reds and the blues of the 
Indians, the shimmer on gorgets and buckles, the rip- 
pling flags; yet, it seemed as I flew past that I had 
seen a face up there which I knew well yet did not 
know, like those familiar eyes that look at us in 
dreams. Surely it was not Silver Heels. But there 
was no time for speculation now. Rub-a-dub-dub! 





Bang! Bang! Our brigade band was marching past 
with our head groom playing a French-horn very bad- 
ly, and old Norman McLeod a-fifing it, wrong foot fore- 
most, which caused Sir William to mutter * Damn!” 
and rub his nose in mortification. 

* Hay-foot, straw-foot,” simpered a cornet of dra- 
goons behind me, and I turned on him, and gave him 
a look. 

“Did you say you were hungry?” I whispered, back- 
ing my horse gently against the horse of the insolent 
cornet. 

“ Hungry?” he stammered. 

“You mentioned hay, sir,” I said, fiercely. 

He turned red as a pippin, but did not reply. — 

Swallowing my anger and my shame for our militia 
yokels, I glared at the head of Colonel Butler’s regi- 
ment, now passing, and was comforted, for the clod- 
hoppers marched like regulars, with a solid double 
rank of fifers shrilling out “ Down, Derry, down!” as 
smart as you please. 

After them came the green-coated varlets, with a 
good round stench of the stables from their ranks, yet 
footing it proudly, and their fifes ringing a barbarous 
tune which is lately somewhat in vogue among us, the 
same being called ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

Followed our three companies of Royal Americans, 
drums beating ‘The Huron,” a most warming march, 
and loudly applauded by the long lines of country 
folk and Indians, sitting on the stone walls; and after 
them the inharmonious regiment in yellow and red, 
with two men drunk and a dog-fight in the rear, sober- 
ly observed by my Lord Dunmore, who laid a bet 
with our Governor, and lost on the spotted dog, they 
say. 

There was a sham battle of the troops, too; half a 
gill to every fifth man, and fifty pounds for the can- 
non on the hill, which cost Sir William a pretty penny, 
our Governor refusing to allow for the powder burned. 
However, it was a fine pageant, and pleased all; and 
I was sorry when the last cartridge was spent and 
the brigade band played, ‘ God Save the King.” 

We followed Sir William to the pavilion, dismount- 
ing there to ascend the stairs and pay our respects 
to the Governor and to Lord Dunmore. 

“Come with me, Michael,” said Sir William, wiping 
his face with his hanker till it glistened; and I follow- 
ed the Baronet into the enclosure. 

Lord Dunmore was tricked out like a painted actor, 
neither old nor young, but too white and pink and 
without any red blood in him, as far as I could see. 
He wore a wig—it was said he possessed twenty and 
valued at six thousand pounds—and his fingers, which 
I could see through the lace on his cuffs, were like 
white bird’s claws, loaded with jewels. 

When Lord Dunmore saw Sir William he fell a-tap- 
ping his snuff-box and bobbing and smiling, nor did 
he rise until we had made our way to him. 

“Lud! Lud!” he said, and fell a-simpering, with 
hands raised in feigned amazement-at the magnificence 
of the review. “Lud! Lud! Sir William! A gallant 
fete! A brave défilé!: Militia, not regulars, you say! 
Vive Dieu, Sir William, ‘a most creditable entraining! 
Permettez—mes compliments le plus distingués!” 

“My aide-de-cimp, Lord Dunmore,” said Sir Wil- 
liam, bluntly; “ your Lordship will remember Captain 
Gardigan who died before Quebec? His son, my Lord! 
—and my dear kinsman, Michael Cardigan, cornet in 
the Borderers.” 

“Strike me!” simpered Lord Dunmore. “Strike 
me, now, Sir William! He has his father’s eyes—Vrai 
Dieu! Curse me, if he has not his father’s eyes, Sir 
William!” 

At this remarkable discovery I bowed and said it 
was an honor to be considered like my father in any 
particular. 

“ Burn me!” murmured his Lordship, in an ecstasy 
at my natural response. “Burn me, Sir William, 
what a wit he has, now!” And he peeped at me, squeez- 
ing his eyes into weak slits, and laid his snuff-box 
against his nose. Lord! What a false face he pulled 
at me! 

Apparently surfeited with admiration, he invited 
Sir William to take snuff with him, then turning 
to Governor Tryon, who had just come into the 
stall, he fell to smirking and exclaiming and vaporing 
about God knows what, until I, weary and cloyed, 
glanced around me at the crowd on the seats above 
us. 

There were a hundred pair of bright eyes fixed on 
us, and without vanity I perceived a few to meet mine, 
but. the faces were not distinct, and I found it discon- 
certing. 

Then a deep, pleasant voice sounded close beside me, 
and looking around, I saw our Governor Tryon smiling 
at me. 

“IT knew your father,” he said; “it is a privilege, 
Mr. Cardigan, and one I take advantage of, to address 
the son of so gallant a gentleman.” 

I replied warmly and gratefully, yet with military 
deference, and I saw Sir William observing me, well 
pleased at my bearing. 

“In these times,” said the Governor, clasping his 
cloak over his epaulets, “it is a pleasure to meet -with 
modest loyalty in the younger generation. Loyal to 
parent, loyal to King! I predict we shall hear from 
you, Mr. Cardigan.” 

“Please God, sir,” I replied, blushing scarlet; for 
into my mind crept that wavering doubt which, since 
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Sir William had talked with me, haunted me like a 
shadow. 

The Governor passed by with his clanking dragoons, 
among them the young jackanapes who had presumed 
to sneer at our yeomanry, and we delivered a pair of 
scornful glances at each other which crossed like 
broadswords. 

And now, my Lord Dunmore’s boudoir on wheels 
drove up, and his purring Lordship minced off in the 
midst of his flame-colored Virginians, for all the world 
like a white cat dancing through hell fire. 

The ladies were rising, trying on sun-masks, stand- 
ing in rows between the seats, and the officers loitered 
and whispered and played with their snuff-boxes, while 
the silent Mohawk chiefs looked on, standing like 
statues till the crowd gave them their liberty. 

One lady there was, in a mask and silvery cloak, 
who looked at me so 
long through the eye- 
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Johnson, with his indifferent eyes and ungracious car- 
riage, and old Colonel Butler, watching the gay com- 
pany as hawks from sheer habit watch peacocks, 
meaning no attack. There also strolled my impudent 
dragoon lad who had offended at the pavilion, and 
I will not deny he appeared to be an elegant and 
handsome officer, possessing those marked character- 
istics of fashion and assurance which one observes in 
all gentlemen from the city of New York. 

Making my way carefully amid rustling petticoats 
and a forest of painted fans, all waving like the wings 
of a swarm of moths drawn’ by the candle - light, I 
passed Mistress Molly on the arm of Sir William, 
touching my lips to her pretty fingers, which she held 
out to me behind her back. 

Next I encountered Mr. Butler and honored him 
with a scowl, which displayed my country breeding, it 





holes that I felt my 
heart begin a-beating; 
and another, too, in 
mask and rose mantle, 
who lifted the linen a 
trifle, displaying a 
fresh, sweet, smiling 
mouth. This one in 
rose turned twice to 
look at me, and_ it 
amused me to feel my 
heart go a-bumping at 
my ribs so loud, for 
she did truly resemble 
Marie Livingston. 

Sir William and 
Colonel Claus had 
joined Lord Dunmore 
in his coach; Sir John 
and Colonel Butler at- 
tached themselves to 
our Governor Tryon. 
I, abandoned, rode back 
to the Hall with a 
company of  Virgin- 
ians and _ dragoons, 
wondering if ever I 
might acquire such 
horsemanship as_ the 
Southerners displayed. 

Coming to the Hall, 


I met Sir William, 
whose smiling face 


grew haggard at sight 
of me, and he drew me 
apart, asking of news 
from Quider. 

“He is not yet dead, 


sir,’ I replied, my 
heart aching for Sir 
William. 

For a moment he 
stood staring at the 
ground, then bidding 
me report to Mr. 


Dunean at the block- 
house, walked away to 


disguise his anxious 
visage again with the 
oldest mask in the 


world—a_ smile. 

That night Sir Will- 
iam provided two great 
banquets for our 
guests, one at the 
court - house in Johns- 
town, the other at 
Johnson Hall. 

The splendid _ ban- 
quet at the court-house 
was given to all the 
visiting officers except 
Lord Dunmore, Gov- 
ernor Tryon, and their 
particular aides. To 
it were invited the Vir- 
ginians, the New- 
Yorkers, the important 
Mohawk, Seneca, and 
Onondaga sachems, and 
chiefs of the Long 
House. Also were bid- 
den the officers of our 
Royal Americans, such 
officers of the Border 
House as had come 
with Governor Tryon, 
and all gentlemen of 
distinction who had 
brought their ladies. 


Colonel Claus and 
his lady presided as 
host. and kostess. rep- 


resenting Sir William 

and Mistress Molly, 

and our brigade band played in the gallery during 
the banquet, and later on the portico of the court- 
house, where a great crowd of people had collected to 
cheer. 

The other banquet was given at the same hour in 
our house, to honor Lord Dunmore and Governor 
Tryon. 

There were gathered in the hallway and on the stairs 
a vast company of ladies and gentlemen when I came 
down from my little chamber to wait on Sir William. 
Here was the great Earl of Dunmore in a ring of flut- 
tering ladies, peering, bobbing, tapping his snuff-box, 
preening the lace on his cuffs—and I thought he re- 
sembled one of those irksome restless birds from the 
Canaries in a painted cage. 

There was our Governor Tryon in purple silk from 
head to foot, with the. broad sash and star on his 
breast, leaning over, hands clasped behind his back, to 
whisper jest or flattery to a young girl who tapped 
at him with her fan. There was my kinsman, Sir John 





Michael made a deep Bow 


being the fashion, among quality to greet one’s enemy 
with more elaborate courtesy than one accords to 
friends. 

People passed and repassed with laughter and 
whisper, and the scented wind from their fans swept 
my cheek. 

Suddenly it seemed as though the voice of Silver 
Heels sounded in my ears, and for a moment I stared 
about me, astonished that she should be here. But 
I could not find her. Then her voice sounded again, 
clear as pebbled spring in all that chatter; and turn- 
ing, I saw it came from a young girl standing be- 
hind me. She was very delicate and pretty in her 
powder and patches, truly somewhat pale and lacking 
in plumpness, but with a pair of great hazel eyes like 
Silver Heels’s and the child’s full lips. Certainly she 
had Silver Heels’s voice, and her trick of widening 
her eyes, too, for now she perceived me, and— 

“Why, Micky!” she cried. 

“Silver Heels!” I stammered, striving to believe 
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my eyes. What miracle of miracles had set her to 
grow tall and turn into a woman in a single week? 

I stared almost piteously at her, trying to find my 
own familiar comrade in this whispering shower of 
silk and ribbon, this delicate stranger, smiling breath- 
lessly at me, with sparkling teeth set on the edge 
of her painted fan. 

In her triumph she laughed that laugh of silver 
which sounded ever of woodlands and birds, the same 
laugh, the same gray eyes, and the same satin fingers 
laid on my wrist. 

* Silly,” she whispered, “I told you so. And it has 
come true; my gown is silk, my stockings silk, my 
shoes are Paddington’s make and silken to the soles!” 

“How did you grow?” I gasped. 

“Have I grown? Oh, my gown and shoes count 
too, and my hair rolled by Betty till I vowed she 
meant to sealp me! 
See my egretts! Are 
they straight, Micky?” 

Ere I ceuld even at- 
tempt to compose my 
thoughts, comes min 
cing my impudent dra 


goon, who seemed to 
know her, for he 


brought her a_ ribbon 
to tie above her elbow, 
explaining it was a 
new conceit from New 
York. 

“It’s this way,’ he 
explained, utterly ig- 
noring my _ presence: 
‘I tie this bow of 
blue above your elbow, 
so!—with your gra- 
cious consent. Now 
for a partner to lead 
you to the table I seek 
some gentleman and 
tie a blue bow to his 
sword-hilt.” 

“Pray tie it to Mr. 


Cardigan’s,” said  Sil- 
ver Heels, mischiev- 
ously. “I have mueh 


to say to him for his 
peace of mind.” 

The dragoon and I, 
face to face, regarded 
each other with men- 
acing composure. 

*'lo deprive you of 
such an_ honor, sir,” 
said he, coolly. “I 
protest, reduces me to 
despair; but the light 
blue bows have already 
been awarded, Mr. 
Cardigan.” 

Instinctively I 


glanced at his own 
sword - hilt, and there 
fluttered a light blue 
ribbon. At the same 
moment I _ perceived 
that Silver Heels had 
been perfectly aware 
of this. 

Mortified as I was, 
and stinging under the 
dragoon’s impudence, 
I controlled myself 
sufficiently to con- 
gratulate him and 
courteously deplore 


my own ill fortune, 
without a grimace, 
though it stuck in my 
throat to say it. 

“Let not your lady 
hear that!” said Silver 
Heels, with her fan 
hiding her lips. ‘“ How 
do you know, . sir, 
which partner fate and 
Mr. Bevan may allot 
you?” 

Mr. Bevan and [ 
regarded each other in 
solemn hostility. 

“May I have the 
honor of attaching 
this ribbon to your 
hilt, sir?” he asked, 
stiffly. 

“ You may, sir,” said 
I, still more stiffly, “ if 
it is necessary.” 

He tied a red bow- 
knot to my hilt; we 
bowed to each other, 
then with a smile and 
a word to Silver Heels, which I did not catch, he sa- 
luted us again and strolled off, with his nose in the 
air and his hands full of ribbons of every hue—the 
fop! 

“Who is that pitiful ass?” I said, turning to Silver 
Heels. 

“Why, Michael!” she protested, reproachfully, yet 
smiling, too. 

“Oh, if he’s one of your friends, I ask indulgence,” 
said I, mad enough to pluck the blue knot from her 
arm. 

“Truly, Michael,” she sniffed, “you are still very 
young.” 

She seated herself by 
her, sullenly, and for a 
ways. 

Verily, the impossible had overtaken us; she ap- 
peared to be fully as tall as half the ladies gathered 
around us; her self-possession and obvious indiffer- 
ence to me completed my growing discomfort. I look- 


the big clock; [ sat beside 
time I peered at her side- 
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ed at her small, silk-covered toes pushing out under 
her petticoat. 

“Ts the dandelion juice on them yet?” I asked, 
with piteous playfulness. 

“Don’t talk like that!” she said, sharply, drawing 
her feet in. And with that petulant movement the 
playmate I had so often bullied slipped away from 
me forever, leaving in her place a dainty thing of airs 
and laces to flout me, whom I knew not, but whom I 
meant to be avenged on; for at moments, as I sat 
there, | could have yelled aloud in my vexation. 

Lord! how they all ogled her, and came a-mincing, 
gentlemen and ladies, old and young, and I heard 
whispers around me that she was a beauty and would 
be rich one day. My Lord Dunmore, too, came a-dan- 
cing. pit-pat! till I thought to hear his bones creak 
inside his white silk; and the dragoon jackanapes was 
there, having tied up everything with his ribbons save 
his own long ears, and it infuriated me to see him 
standing guard-protector over Silver Heels, with jea- 
lous smiles for all who approached. 

Now what the devil had seized all these gentlemen 
to set them smirking and vaporing over Silver Heels 
1 did not know—or, rather, I knew perfectly well, be- 
cause it was as plain as a Mohawk moccasin on a 
spotted trail that Silver Heels had stiddenly become a 
beauty. Even I could see that. Granted her bosom 
lacked somewhat in fulness, granted a childish lean- 
ness of arm and neck, granted even a pallor which 
adorned her not, and which, to tell the truth, I knew 
came from fright, there was something in the frail 
moulding of her that drew eyes, something in the 
arm’s slim contours that touched even me. 

I might have taken a pride in her, had not all these 
bobbing pigeons come crowding about to share openly 
my unconfessed admiration. But they bowed and 
strutted and posed and flattered, pressing closer until 
she was shut from my sight by a circle of coat skirts, 
tilted swords, and muscular calves encased in silken 
stockings. 

Presently our fiddlers and bassoons started the 
“Huron”; there was a flutter to find ribbons that 
matched, and a world of bustle and laughter, with 
gentlemen and ladies comparing colors and bowing 
and courtesying without regard to neighbors’ toes and 
petticoats—the tittering popinjays! 

Truly, if this mode of choosing one’s lady prevailed 
in New York, I at least found it smacked something 
of silliness and French frivolity. 

I] had now been crowded against our tall clock in 
the hall, and stood there striving to get a glimpse 
of Silver Heels, completely forgetting that somewhere 
in the crush a lady with a scarlet ribbon on her arm 
might be waiting for me. And doubtless I should 
have remained there, gnawing my lip, till doomsday, 
had not Silver Heels espied me and come fluttering 
through the crowd with: 

“Oh, Micky! Have you seen your lady? Your old 
friend Marie Livingston! But she is wedded now; she 
is that pretty Mrs. Hamilton from Saint Sacrement. 
Oh, you lucky boy! All the officers are raving over 
her! But [ asked her if she remembered you, and she 
said she didn’t, so there!” 

“Silver Heels,’ I began, with the first appealing 
glance I had ever bestowed on a woman —“ Silver 
Heels, I want to tell you something.” 

I do not believe she was listening, or perhaps the 
chatter around us drowned my voice, which was husky 
and over-fond, for she cried: “ You must not detain 
me, Michael. Mr. Bevan is waiting for me.” 

And with that she was gone into the whirl, leaving 
me high and dry against my clock, and furious over 
[ knew not what. For truly I myself did not know 
what it was I had been about to say to Silver Heels. 
As for this Mrs. Hamilton, it madded me to hear of 
her. I had long forgotten Marie Livingston—save 
as a name to goad Silver Heels withal. 

Mrs. Hamilton, forsooth! What the foul fiend had 
I to do with another man’s wife, whether Hamilton or 
Smith or Jones I cared not, while that ape of a New- 
Yorker had set himself in my rightful place beside 
Silver Heels! And what stabbed deepest was that 
Silver Heels found pleasure in his foolish company— 
aye, plainly preferred him to me—the ungrateful 
minx! I prayed fervently she might live to repent it. 

Sullenly dreaming there under the tall clock and 
happening to lift my eyes towards heaven for some of 
its spare vengeance, I perceived on the stairs that same 
lady who had half raised her sun-mask at the review— 
I mean the one in the rose mantle, not the other in 
the silvery cloak, whom I now knew had been Silver 
Ileels. 

Down the stairs rustled my lady of the rose mantle, 
finger-tips playing a tattoo over the mahogany balus- 
trade, and on her lips a smile, as I fancied, though 
later IT came to know that it was only the natural ex- 
pression of her mouth. 

Now she was looking straight at me, with that deli- 
cate curve of her lips which sets men thinking, and at 
the same moment I perceived that she wore my colors. 
Marie Livingston! I should never have known her; 
so we were quits, the affected minx! This was Mrs. 
Hamilton!—this bright-eyed girl with her smooth 
rose-petal skin and her snowy nand on the balustrade. 
Could. 1 be mistaken? Surely she wore my colors. I 
glaneed at the knot on my sword-hilt, then pressed 
through the throng to the stairway. Now at last I 
could pay Silver Heels in her own wampum, and I 
meant to do it under her very nose. 

I met Mrs. Hamilton at the foot of the stairs, but 
she did not appear to see me. Truly she was a miracle 
of innocence not to. have perceived her colors on my 
hilt, or perhaps she was over-timid. So I addressed 
her reassuringly and made her a bow that I knew must 
be impressive. However, I found her less confused 
than I, for she insisted en matching ribbons very care- 
fully, which hurt my pride somewhat. But when she 
could no longer doubt that our ribbons matched, she 
made me a whimsical reverence, and took my arm with 
a smile, and a cool: “Oh, I faintly reeall you, now, 
Mr. Cardigan. How you have grown!” 

Out into the wilderness of silver and candle-light 
we passed, fiddle and bassoon a-playing with might 
and main, and we stood behind our chairs while my 
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Lord Dunmore chattered a blessing, then seated our- 
selves amid a gale of whispers. 

Through the flare of the candles-I saw Brant and 
Sir John Johnson near us, and also that filthy Indian 
Red Jacket, both hands already in a dish of jelly, 
a-gobbling and grunting to himself, which sent Lord 
Dunmore into peals of shrill laughter, though Sir 
William took no notice. Presently I perceived Silver 
Heels and Mr. Bevan, nearly opposite to us, and strove 
to catch her eye. But Silver Heels took small notice 
of me; her cheeks had gone red with her first sip of 
wine, and she sat there rosy and silent, head a little 
lowered, while that insufferable coxcomb whispered 
into her ear, and smirked, and played with his wine- 
glass till the very sight of the man thoroughly sick- 
ened me. 

Stung to the quick by her indifference to my pres- 
ence, smarting in my fancied isolation, I resolved to 
show her that I cared not a whit for her or her 
dragoon. So [ loosened my tongue and set it wagging 
so smartly that I think I astonished Mrs. Hamilton, 
who had been observing Mr. Bevan with her fixed 
smile. At any rate she gave me a long, pleasant stare, 
and presently her fixed smile became very sweet and 
pretty, although I thought a trifle mocking. 

“Ts it not amusing?” she said, coolly; “ here you sit 
with me, when you would give your tow-head to be 
prattling into Mistress Warren’s ears, and here sit I 
at twiddle-thumbs, devising vengeance on Mr. Bevan, 
who belongs to me!” 

Perplexed and disconcerted, I found no words to an- 
swer such an amazing sally. It shamed me, too. Per- 
haps my countenance had betrayed me, but her con- 
fession concerning Mr. Bevan was a bold one, and not 
at all to my taste. 

“T thought you had a husband,” said I, with boyish 
bluntness. 

She colored up like fire for a moment, and I was 
sorry I spoke, but I had my pity for my pains, for the 
next instant she was laughing at me as though I were 
a ninny, and I could discover no reason for her mirth. 

“Please tell me your Christian name,” she said, 
sweetly. “I really do desire to recall it.” 

“My name is Michael,” said I, suspiciously. 

“Was it not St. Michael who so soundly spanked 
the devil?” she asked, with her innocent smile. “ Truly, 
Mr. Cardigan, you were well named to chastise the 
wicked with such sturdy innocence!” 

I fumed inwardly, for I had no mind to be consider- 
ed a gaby among women. 

“T am perfectly aware, madam, that it is the fashion 
for charming women to turn boys’ heads,” said I, “ and 
I wish you might turn Mr. Bevan’s head till you 
twisted it off his neck!” 

“I'd rather twist yours,” she said, looking up from 
her plate of broiled troutlings. 

“Twist it off?” I asked, curiously. 

“T—I don’t know. Look at me, Mr. Cardigan.” 

met her pretty eyes. : 
No, not quite off,” she said, thoughtfully. “ You 
are a nice boy, but not very bright. If you were, you 
would pay me compliments instead of admonition. 
Perhaps you will after the Madeira. Perhaps you 
will even make love to me.” 

“T will do it before the Madeira,” said I. “ You 
are certainly the prettiest woman in Johnson Hall to- 
night, and if you’ve a mind for vengeance on your 
faithless dragoon yonder, pray take me for the in- 
strument, Mrs. Hamilton.” 

“Hush!” she said, with a startled smile. “I may 
take you at your word.” 

“T am taking you at yours,” said I, recklessly, and 
loud enough fer Silver Heels to hear. 

In the dull din of voices around us I heard Silver 
Heels’s laugh, but the laugh was strained, and I knew 
she was looking at me and listening. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Mrs. Hamilton, 
reddening, “ but I know you to be a somewhat indis- 
creet young man who handles a woman as he would a 
club to beat his rival to the earth withal.” 

“T mean,” said I, in a low voice, “ to make love to 
you and so serve us both. Look at me, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton.” 

“T will not,” she said, between her teeth. 

“Tell me,’ I pleaded, “what is your Christian 
name. I do really wish to know, Mrs. Hamilton.” 

Spite of the angry red in her cheeks she laughed 
outright, glanced sideways at me, and laughed again, 
so blithely that I thought I had truly never seen such 
careless, ripened, healthy beauty in any woman. 

“My name is Marie Hamilton, of Saint Sacrement, 
please you, kind sir,” she lisped, with an affected sim- 
per which set us both a-laughing again. 

“If you ever had your heart stormed, you had best 
prepare for no quarter now!” I said, coolly. | 

“TInsolent!”” she murmured, covering her bright 
cheeks with her hands, and giving me a glance in 
which amusement, contempt, curiosity, and invitation 
were not inharmoniously blended. 

The Madeira had now turned my blood to little 
rivers of fire, I being but lately enfranchised from the 
children’s pewters and small-beer; but yet I am so 
made that never then nor since have the delicate 
vapors of wines stifled such wits as I possess. It is 
my conscience only that wine dulls. 

So amid the low tumult, the breezy gush of whis- 
pers, the laughter, and the crystal tinkle of silver 
and glass, I made indiscreet, clear-headed love to Mis- 
tress Marie Hamilton, retreating under her cruel satire, 
rallying in the bright battery of her eyes, charging 
the citadel of her heart with hat insincere and gay 
abandon which harasses, disconcerts, and piques a 
woman, who understands better how to repel true 
passion. 

“In what school have you been taught to make 
love, sir?” she said, at last, breathless, amused, yet 
exasperated. 

“In the school of necessity, madam,” I replied. 

“T pray you teach something of your art to Mr. 
Bevan,” said she, spitefully, over her fan’s silk edge. 

“T am teaching him now,” said I. 

It was true. The dragoon was staring at Mrs. Ham- 
ilton in undisguised displeasure. As for Silver Heels, 
she observed us with a scornful amazement which 
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roused all the cruelty in me, though I knew I was 
losing her innocent beliéf in me and tearing my re- 
spectability to.shreds under her clear gray eyes. 

Only once was Mrs. Hamilton off her guard, when 
my earnest acting had suddenly become real to me— 
a danger, I have since found, that no actors are too 
clever to escape sometimes. 

“Tf for one moment you could be in earnest,” she 
ventured, with a smile. «6 

I was on guard again before she finished, and she 
saw it, but was too wise to betray regret or anger for 
her. mistake. 

“Pray, cease,” she said; “ you weary me, Mr. Car- 
digan. The coldest among us reflect fire, even though 
it be as false as the dead fires of the moon. You 
are prettily revenged; let. us have peace.” 

Now the healths flew.thick and fast from Sir Wil- 
liam and Lord Dunmore, the titled toast-masters, and 
we drank his Majesty George the Third in bumpers 
which set the Indians ‘a-howling like timber wolves 
at Candlemas. 

Indeed, our forest of lights might have served for 
the Romish feast itself. 

Toast followed toast in a tempest of cheers, through 
which the yelps of the Indians sounded faintly. I 
saw Brant take a silver plate and a solid candlestick 
from under Red Jacket’s shirt, while that great ora- 
tor, very drunk, sat a-hacking the cloth with a table- 
knife. I saw my Lord Dunmore, all in white silk and 
blazing with stars, rise to pledge the ladies, and stand 
swaying and leering and gumming his glass till it 
upset on his chin, and the jewels in his lace front 
dripped wine. ; 

Mistress Molly we pledged with a shout, and she 
returned our courtesy with gentle gravity, but her 
eyes were for Sir William alone. 

Then Lord Dunmore gave— 

“Our lovely heiress, Mistress Warren!” ending in 
a hiccough; and poor Silver Heels, pale as a white 
blossom, half rose from her seat as though to fly to 
Mistress Molly. 

Red Jacket was on his feet now, slavering and 
mouthing and hacking at the air, and Brant and I 
dragged him out into the garden, where his squaw 
took charge, leading him lurching and howling down 
the hill. Before I returned, the ladies were in the 
hallway and the card-room, the gentlemen following 
in groups from the table, some shamefully unsteady 
of leg, and feebly scattering snuff in amiable invita- 
tion to their neighbors. 

But Sir William had disappeared, and I hunted 
vainly for him, until I encountered Mrs. Hamilton, 
who directed me to the library, whither, she averred, 
Sir William, Governor Tryon, and Lord Dunmore had 
retired. 

“State secrets, Master Michael,” she added, saucily. 
“You had best find Mr. Bevan and start those same 
lessons we have discussed.” 

“Let me instruct him by proxy,” said I, drawing 
her under the stairs, and ere she could protest or es- 
cape, I kissed her lips three separate times. 

She was in tears in an instant, which I had not 
counted on, and it needed my most earnest acting to 
subdue her indignation. 

I had my-arm around her, and my coat was all 
powder and rouge, when something made me _ look 
around. There was Silver Heels going towards the 
pantry with Betty, doubtless to pouch some sweets 
for her black nurse. Her head was steadily lowered, 
her lashes rested on her cheeks, but face and neck 
and bosom were glowing in a deep color, and I knew 
she had perceived us, and that she despised us with 
all the strength. of her innocent soul. 

Stunned with the conviction that I had gone too 
far, I made out to play my miserable farce to an 
end and led Mrs. Hamilton out where Mr. Bevan could 
pounce ‘upon her, which he did with an insolence that 
I had little spirit to notice or resent. 

Then I hastened to the pantry where Silver Heels 
, stood before the rifled dishes, hands to her face, and 
black Betty a-petting her. But at sight of me she 
turned searlet and shrank back, nor would she listen 
to one word. 

“What yoh done to mah li’l Miss Honey-bee?” ex- 
claimed Betty, wrathfully, shaking her turban till 
the rings in her big ears jingled like sledge-bells in 
December. “1 done ‘spec’ yoh, Mars Ca’digan, suh! 
Yaas, I ’spec’ yoh is lak all de young gemmen!” 

Then the old witch began a-crooning over Silver 
Heels with deadly glances at me: 

“Doan yoh ecyah, li’l Miss Honey-bee; doan yoh 
mind nuff’n! Huh! Had ma s’picions ’bout dat young 
Mars Ca’digan. Doan yoh mind him no moh’n a blue-, 
tail fly!” 

“Very well,” said I, angrily, “you can do as you 
choose, and think what you like. As for your fool 
of a dragoon, Mrs. Hamilton will settle him, and if 
she doesn’t I will.” 

My foolish outburst seemed to rouse a panther in 
Silver Heels, and for a moment I believed she meant 
to strike me. But the storm swept over, leaving 
her with limbs aquiver and eyes wet. : 

“You have spoiled my first pleasure,” she said, in 
a low, trembling voice. ‘“ You have conducted like a 
clown and a libertine, where all beheld you making 
shameful love to a wedded woman! Oh, Betty, Betty, 
send him away!” she sobbed, burying her head in the 
black woman’s breast. 

“Silver Heels,’ I said, choking, “can you not un- 
derstand that it is I who wish to wed you?” 

Again the panther blazed in her gray eyes, but her 
lips were bloodless as she gasped: “Oh, the insult! 
Betty—do you hear? He would marry me out of pity! 
That is twice he has said it!” 

“T said it before because I would not have you 
marry Mr. Butler,” said I, wincing at her scorn. “ But 
I say it now because—because—I love you, Silver 
Heels.” 

All her horror of me was in her eyes. I saw it and 
set my teeth hard, hopeless now forever, even of her 
careless affection. 

And so I left her there, with Betty’s arms around 
her, and the hot scorn in her eyes. 

To be Continued. 
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EARLY a quarter of a century has passed 
since Victorien Sardou’s ‘ Diplomacy ” 
was seen first in New York. Wallack’s 
Theatre was the place of that introduction, 
and the time was April 1, 1878. Lester 

‘ Wallack, Rose Coghlan, H. J. Montague, F. 

H. Robinson, Maude Granger, Madame Ponisi, and J. 
W. Shannon were some of the players in that noted 
performance. Sardou’s play affords good opportunities 
to at least six actors, and that has led to its frequent 
revival during the twenty-three years that have inter- 
vened since it was made known here—probably with a 
degree of brilliancy in its general interpretation that 
has never since been equalled. Sardou’s play was 
never dependent for the interest its subsequent per- 
formances have aroused merely on the excellence of its 
interpreters. It shows the dramatist at his best, and 
represents the climax of what was his second and high- 
est period. It is the glorification of Sardou, and not of 
that later phase of his career appropriately called 
* Sardoodledom,” in which the mere dexterity of his 
technique drives every element of character and hu- 
meanity out of his plays. If the material of * Diplo- 
macy ” were as superior as its dramatic form, the play 
might be taken as the best specimen of the contem- 
porary drama, as it deserves still to be put into that 
temporal class despite its age. But as the substance of 
his plays never concerned Victorien Sardou nearly so 
much «s his skill in devising their merely theatric in- 
cidents, it is enough to be grateful for the work as. an 
absorbing specimen of this playwright’s art, perfect in 
its ability to engross its hearers, entertaining in its 
lighter moments, and a model that may well be the 
despair of all who would attempt to imitate its con- 
summate stagecraft. It has not yet begun to “ date,” 
or show, unless it be in the political phases of its 
intrigue, that it will soon have to be looked upon as an 
old comedy in the sense that such plays as “ London 
Assurance” have earned that name. Coming at the 
end of a season in which the dramatized novel has been 
such a large part of the theatre’s offerings, it seems 
by the contrast greater than ever. 


SA. 


ent admirable revival at the Empire the full 

strength of the theatre’s players. William Fa- 
versham, Charles Richman, Guy Standing, Jessie Mill- 
ward, and Margaret Anglin form a group of actors as 
powerful as the American stage to-day includes. There 
was never a doubt of their ability to do justice to the 
exacting characters of the drama. Interest in their ef- 
forts culminated in a question of their comparative 
success with the achievements of their predecessors in 
memory. The actual performance removed the possi- 
bility of dwelling on this standard. It was throughout 
more realistic and modern in tone than any of the pre- 
vious representations. This difference in the way of 
acting the drama was shown chiefly in Miss Mill- 
ward’s playing of Zicka, which was more womanly and 
human, less elocutionary and dominating, than Miss 
Coghlan used to be in the réle she created here. That 
Charles Richman would have been much better suited 
to the réle of Henry than to Julian was as evident as 
the certain superiority that would have been William 
Faversham’s in the part of Julian. Mr. Faversham has 
impetuosity and emotion in a much greater degree 
than he possesses repose or distinction, and he is phys- 
ically better suited to express the characteristic of 
the youthful lover than of the polished diplomat. Mr. 
Richman is, on the other hand, more gifted with the 
dignity that suits the part of Henry. The general per- 
formance would have been measurably improved had 
these two actors exchanged their duties, even if William 
Faversham would not then have fallen heir to a part 
distinguished by association with the names of Lester 
Wallack and Charles Coghlan. Guy Standing gave a 
surprisingly capable and finished performance of Count 
Orloff, and Edwin Stevens did not penetrate the depths 
of Baron Stein’s cruelty. Miss Anglin is a graceful 
and pathetic Dora, who may not possess the personal 
beauty of Maude Granger, who first acted the suffering 
heroine here, but is certainly the artistic superior of 


Cant san FROHMAN has combined in the pres- 














any of her predecessors. The acting in every case satis- 
fies, and “ Diplomacy” would not be as great a play 
of its kind were it in any considerable degree dependent 
on its interpreters for its entire effect. 


slightest degree of fame in their own countries 

is enough to make the women of the stage turn 
their eyes longingly to other lands in the hope of tri- 
umphs there. Sarah Bernhardt and Eleonora Duse 
have succeeded in proving everywhere that their sphere 
would have been too closely limited by the frentiers 
of their own countries. Gabrielle Réjane accomplished 
the same triumph in Europe, although the public here 
remained entirely indifferent to her rare art, which, 
concealed from so many by the medium of a foreign 
lunguage, was ignored. After her success in Berlin 
and before her own countrymen in New York, Agnes 
Sorma felt that she was also called to the stages of 
other countries. Paris watched her politely, and al- 
though she divulged there the best parts in her ré- 
pertoire there was no change in the artistic atmosphere. 
When she later began a tour of Italy with the idea of 
including all Europe in her itinerary, shipwreck came 
swiftly. Olga Nethersole is said to have her eyes 
fixed on Paris, where Ada Rehan played several times 
before scant audiences of travelling Americans de- 
lighted to hear a play they could understand, and 
mildly amazed Parisians. Naturally the ambition of 
our actors rarely include any other part of Europe than 
England. Luckily they are able to appear with the 
same advantage there that they can in New York, and 
do not have to struggle against the drawback of com- 
ing before a public that does not understand them. So 
far only the three actresses named have gratified their 
ambition to become cosmopolitan in a really satisfac- 
tory sense. That fact is evidence enough of the exact- 
ing standard by which they are measured. It indeed 
requires unusual powers in an actor to impress a pub- 
lie generally denied the power to understand one of the 
most powerful means of expression at the actor’s com- 
mand. 


T's is the day of the cosmopolitan actress. The 


York, will, of course, be seen mainly by her own 

countrymen, and although she has come to a 
strange country, is not to be thought of as attempting 
to take the rank of the actress for all markets. She 
stands with Agnes Sorma and Elsa Lehmann at the 
head of the German stage. A North German by birth, 
she served her first conspicuous apprenticeship under 
Ludwig Barnay at his theatre in Berlin. In the early 
nineties she was called to the Deutsches Volks Theatre 
in Vienna, and succeeded Adele Sandrock when she re- 
tired from her post as the first actress of that theatre 
to take the place left vacant at the Hofburg by the 
death of Charlotte Wolter. In Vienna Madame Odilon 
played in the large répertoire of the theatre, which is 
catholic, and drawn nearly as much from the French 
as from the German drama. In Berlin the ingénue 
parts had chiefly fallen into her hands, and her talents 
there were thought to be best suited to comedy. In 
Vienna she acted Madame Sans-Géne and Marguerite 
Gauthier, and the serious parts also became her duty. 
Her fame grew in Germany, and it is a matter of sur- 
prise that Heinrich Conried has not before this time 
introduced her to the patrons of his theatre, who rarely 
have to wait so long to become acquainted with the 
celebrities of the German stage. Madame Odilon has 
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acted with success in London, which is an experience 
that few German actresses ever enjoy. 
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“ The Star,” written for her by Herman Bahr, a 

dramatist of some renown in Vienna. Its hero- 
ine is an actress who has won every reward in her own 
profession. She has lived as the people of the the- 
atre, but never known a love that satisfied her by its 
sincerity and unselfishness. She meets the poet who 
has written a drama so poor that it brought forth 
the first blasting criticism she had ever known in her 
career. But she learns to love its author, and they 
enjoy a somewhat turbulent period of amatory bliss, 
finally terminated willingly by the writer and with no 
deep regret by the actress, because it is impossible for 
them to reconcile their widely different views of life. 
It is inconceivable that Herr Bahr’s hero could have 
written a much less satisfactory drama than “ The 
Star.” It began with a delightful picture of stage 
life off duty. The ambitions of the actress who was 
nettled by the criticisms which for the first time de 
clared her a failure, her hopes, and the curious person- 
nel surrounding her created a novel and agreeable at- 
mosphere. Her introduction to the youthful poet who 
comes to beg her not to destroy his chances for the 
future by refusing to act again in his play, her uncon 
cealed delight in the society of a man so different from 
any she had ever before known, and the first evi 
dences of her affection for him, all made the separate 
scenes of the first third of the play uncommonly fresh 
and piquant. The two succeeding acts proved to be 
merely dialogues between these lovers gradually grow 
ing weary of each other, and bickering in no very 
alluring or refined style, with only the undramatic 
interruption that came from the occasional appearance 
of characters that bore no relation to the little story 
the play contained. Even the author’s wit deserted 
him after the first act, which was full of bright speeches 
drawn from the comicality of stage life. This was, of 
course, no play to make possible any estimate of a pre- 
tentious actress’s powers. Madame Odilon proved be- 
fore she had been on the stage ten minutes that she had 
the technique of her profession at her finger-tips. She 
is a complete mistress of every means of her art, and 
is more than ordinarily handsome. Her face is not 
very expressive, but her gestures are always eloquent, 
and in her smile is beauty. Her methods are free from 
artificiality, and her aim is plainly a realism made 
effective by art. Her comedy was irresistible in its 
apparent spontaneity, and she is the fortunate possess- 
or of a laugh that is the very echo of gayety. Some- 
times her acting came perilously near caricature, but 
only in those moments was exaggeration to be detected 
in her style. She assuredly seemed an admirable repre- 
sentative of the heroine. In all but her serious mo- 
ments there were no traits in the actress she did not 
suggest. Every episode was strong in the individual 
charm of the woman and the dramatic requirement of 
the situation. Madame Odilon was nearly perfect in 
this trivial play. But there were no other conclusions 
to be drawn from acting then. There was nothing in it 
to suggest that she would ever be anything more than 
an agreeable well-trained actress at any time. Ma- 
dame Odilon suffers under the same disadvantages 
encountered by every foreign player of renown who 
comes here. At home her reputation was gradually . 
built up by every réle she enacted. Her merits im- 
pressed themselves on the public, and she earned her 
pre-eminence after she had come triumphantly through 
an ordeal that continued for some years. Before a 
strange public she must justify her reputation after 
one or two performances. The genius that blazes 
brilliantly enough to accomplish such a task is rarely 
met with, and Madame Odilon is not the possessor of 
such qualities. Hers is the kind of talent that comes 
into its own through gradual development, and in its 
first revelation here there was not the least element of 
the quality that has been called greatness. But she 
is an attractive and agreeable visitor, who will increase 
the respect in which the German actor’s art already 
stands at the Irving Place Theatre. 


Ss" came forward at the Irving Place Theatre in 
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HE young man’s fancy, which usually in the 

spring is expected to turn as_ prescribed 

by the poet, must get there this year by 

way of Buffalo. Spring being now two 

months old, is strong enough in these lat- 

itudes to walk alone. It will begin to move 
rapidly in another week, and all benevolent people will 
hope that it will swoop down on Buffalo and warm up 
the Pan-American Fair, which opens next month. 
Wherever any one goes this year, he must go there, 
if possible, by way of Buffalo. The President has set 
an example. He starts next Monday for San Fran- 
cisco, and will stop at Bulfalo on his way home, about 
six weeks later. That will bring him to the fair about 
June 13, and by that time it will be going full swing, 
and the mud will all be dried up—if there is any mud 
—and Buffalo will have got its second wind and set- 
tled down to the business of the summer. 

Buffalo has never had a great fair before. and her 
friends are very curious just now to know how she 
will stand the seizure. Her fair seems to have been 
very well planned, and the plans have been carried 
out with liberal expenditure of money, enterprise, and 
talent. Not much concern is felt about the show. It 
is believed that that will be first rate, and since it has 
fallen upon a year of extraordinary prosperity, it 
ought, in due time, to draw visitors in adequate mul- 
titudes, and to make money enough to reimburse some 
of the Buffalonians for their outlay. The fair ought 
to do well. The solicitude about results is all in be- 
half of Buffalo. A city of 350,000 inhabitants that un- 
dertakes a fair of the size of the Pan-American seems 
semewhat in the position of an angler who baits with 
sturgeon to catch a whale. It is pretty hard to manage 
the bait. But Buffalo seems to have accomplished that. 
Moreover, she seems likely to cateh her whale, and it is 
in view of that prospect that anxiety exists. Will she 
land her catch, or will the whale pull her in?) We shall 
know more about that later. Meanwhile her tackle 
seems stout and she has braced herself for the effort. 

Present “advices, preliminary to the opening, are to 
the effect that the rent of every one who pays rent in 
Buffalo has been doubled, that scores of apartment- 
houses have been turned into hotels, and thousands 
of homes into lodging - houses; that restaurants are 
springing up everywhere, that provisions are high, that 
families are moving into the country, that landlords 
abound in hope and present prosperity, that every one 
who can work is either working hard or striking for 
more pay, and that every one is being, or has been. 
vaccinated, 

The country is ready for a new topic. It seems to be 
nearly through with steck speculation, the Philip- 
pines war is coming to a close, the Transvaal conflict 
is no longer very active, matters in China are drifting 
along to some sort of settlement, and little can be done 
for Cuba until Congress meets again. It is an oppor- 
tune time tor Buffalo to take the front of the stage, 
and she is ready. 


HE Legislature of California has appropriated 

[ $250.000 for the purchase of a tract of red- 

wood forest near Santa Cruz, to be held as a 
publie reservation. It is a welcome step in a direc- 
tion in which further progress is exceedingly desir- 
able. Santa Cruz is about fifty miles south of San 
Francisco, on the Bay of Monterey. Professor Sar- 
geant of the Arnold Arboretum, who is the best- 
known authority on American trees, says that Santa 
Cruz is near the southern border of the California big- 
tree district, and that the big-tree groves thereabouts, 
though well worth acquiring. do not show the best 
specimens of redwood. There are bigger trees in the 
groves farther north, which extend in a belt facing the 
ecean, and about thirty miles wide. along the coast 
nearly up to the northern boundary of the State. 
These groves, it seems. belonged to the Federal govern- 
ment up to 1878. when they were allowed to fall into 
the hands of lumbermen, who paid $2 50 an acre for 
them. Professor Sargeant urges the acquisition of sev- 
eral thousand seres of redwood forest, extending from 
the mountains to the coast. on Humboldt Bay. 270 
miles north of San Francisco, There, he says, the big 
trees are at their best, and an adequate reservation se- 
cured there would enable future generations to see 
what the greatest forest in the world was like. The 
redwood is an exceedingly valuable timber tree, and 
the bulk of the wonderful Californian growths is des- 
tined to be cut up, but it seems a most worthy and at- 
tractive use for somebody’s money to save for posterity 
such a park as Professor Sargeant suggests. 

The biggest of the California big trees are not the 
redwoods (sequoia sempervirens), but their cousins, 
the sequoia gigantea, the most famous groves of which, 
at Mariposa and Calaveras, are southeast of San 
'vraneisco, and several hundred miles from the coast. 
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VERY fall for vears past the newspapers have 
E reported a seriously long list of persons acci- 
‘ dentally shot in the Maine woods by other per- 
sons who were out after game. These accidental shoot- 
ings, which have always been deplorable, have now 
become illegal as well. The Maine Legislature lately 
passed a law which savs that whoever, while hunting. 
negligently or carelessly shoots and wounds or kills 
any human being shall be punished by imprisonment 
not exceeding ten years, or by fine not exceeding $1000. 
Failure by sheriffs or county attorneys to prosecute 


offenders under this statute makes them liable to a 
fine of $1000. Of course any one who kills a man un- 
der the impression that he is killing a deer suffers 
considerably from mortification on account of his error, 
but it seems just as well to stimulate caution by mak- 
ing illegal and punishable an act which has hereto- 
fore been merely inexpedient. Persons who cannot be 
sure that they know a deer when they see one will do 
well hereafter to leave their guns at home when they 
go to the Maine woods. 


ple of the United States (including Kansas and 

Maine), spent one thousand and sixty million 
doliars last year for aleoholic drinks. Counting our 
population at seventy millions, that would be about 
fifteen dollars apiece. The United Kingdom spent last 
year for drink about seven hundred and eighty million 
dollars, or nineteen dollars apiece for its inhabitants. 
It would seem from this that the Americans only 
drink about one-fourth less per gullet than the people 
of the British Isles, but we must remember that 
spirits and wines are very much cheaper there than 
in this country, and that even beer is somewhat cheap- 
ey, so that nineteen dollars in England doubtless buys 
al least. twice as much alcoholic beverage as fifteen 
dollars buys here. 

One would like to know the truth about this Amer- 
ican billion-dollar expenditure for drink, what  pro- 
portion of it promotes health and happiness, what 
proportion of it prejudices both. There will be little 
dispute that a very considerable share of the money 
could be more advantageously expended in other ways. 
The Prohibitionists and their sympathizers will hold 
that it is all much worse than merely wasted. Philo- 
sophical observers and persons of more moderate views 
will disagree with that conclusion, but will doubtless 
grant that the nation’s rum bill could be diminished 
at least one-half without detriment to the welfare of 
any one except such of our fellow-citizens as subsist 
on the profit there is in making and selling the rum. 


ey ‘ORDING to the American Grocer, we, the peo- 
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HILE Cuba is disposed to haggle with Uncle 
W Sam about naval stations, the Peruvian gov- 

ernment, with courteous confidence in Ameri- 
can intentions, has offered Harvard University as 
much land as it needs for the enlargement of its 
astronomical station at Arequipa, and admission free 
of duty of the necessary apparatus to equip the ob- 
servatory. No doubt the sentiments of countries tow- 
ards foreign observers are affected by the direction 
ir which the observers are looking. Professor Pick- 
ering, Harvard’s chief astronomer, is anxious that ap- 
preciation of Peru’s hospitality should be shown by 
sending to Arequipa a telescope thirty or forty inches 
in diameter. At present there is no telescope of that 
size in the southern hemisphere. In that half of the 
world observatories are few and telescopes small. but 
there is a great deal to be seen in the sonthern skies, 
and many discoveries await observers with first-rate 
instruments. For one thing, Mars can be studied to 
better advantage in Arequipa than north of the equa- 
tor, because when nearest the earth it is very far 
seuth. But there are other matters still more im- 
portant astronomically than Mars which await in- 
vestigation. A great telescope, such as is wanted, 
costs about $100,000, and to set it up in a proper 
building costs as much more. Any one who wants to 
furnish one for Arequipa will have the satisfaction 
of doing an important service to science. 
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ORE than ten thousand contributors have 
M given more than $40,000 for a memorial to the 

late Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts. 
There was one innovation in the method followed 
in raising this money. The names of the contribu- 
tors were published in some of the Boston papers 
as they were sent in, but the amounts contributed 
were not set down. Contributions of ten e¢ents got 
the same degree of public acknowledgment as_con- 
tributions of a thousand dollars. Forty thousand dol- 
lars is a great deal of money to be raised for a me- 
morial without special appeals or any organized sys- 
tem of begging. The fund seems a tribute to Governor 
Woleott’s high character, devotion, and goodness. 
Those qualities, rather than exceptionally brilliant 
parts, gave him his distinction. It is a credit to 
Massachusetts that such a man should have appealed 
so strongly to so many of his contemporaries. 


coal, and it is drawing so extravagantly on 

what it has in store that no one any longer 
speaks of the coal-supply as inexhaustible. Some 
statisticians predict that in so short a time as a 
hundred years the United States will begin to suffer 
from a coal famine. Scarcity may not come as soon 
as that. It will not come to America in the life- 
time of persons now living, but sometime it «will come, 
unless the immense waste is checked by discoveries 
which will enable vastly more power to be got out of 
every ton of coal than is possible by present methods. 
Far-sighted persons are already looking ahead and 
trying te predict what will happen when American 


6 he earth seems not at present to be making much 


coal - beds run out. General Wilson, in his book on 
China, speaks of enormous coal deposits in China, at 
present untouched, which in due time are sure to be 
of enormous value, and are sure to make China the 


scene of vast industrial development. Discoveries of 
new coal-beds are always interesting, but more inter- 
esting still are the experiments which look to the de- 
rivation of power from other means than coal. From 
time to time we read of schemes for harnessing the 
tides, and that will probably be done on a greater 
scale and more profitably than has yet been accom- 
plished. Water storage will presently keep many 
Wheels turning which now rely on steam, and possibly 
the powers of the air will work more fruitfully for 
our grandchildren than they do for us. But the great- 
est source of power the world has is the sun. If that 
can be harnessed to advantage, wonderful results *nay 
follow. 

The papers tell us that in Los Angeles there is now 
in practical operation a fifteen-horse-power sun-motor, 
which can raise water from a well at the rate of 1400 
gallons a minute. It consists of a huge concave mir- 
ror, about forty feet in diameter, which focuses sun 
rays on a boiler, generating steam which drives an 
engine. We are told that the whole apparatus works 
automatically and requires scarcely more supervision 
than a windmill. Sunshine is cheap and abundant at 
Los Angeles, but so it is in a large part of the United 
States, and especially in the southwestern part of the 
country, where there is an enormous acreage which 
needs only irrigation to make it productive. If these 
sun-motors prove practically useful for irrigation pur- 
poses in the Land of Sunshine, their development 
seems likely to be rapid and important. At any rate, 
the experiments with them seem worth following. 


spoke at the Cooper Union a fortnight ago on 

prison reform, declared that the whole system 
of punishment, of which prisons are a part, is so 
defective that “society in this country and that of 
every civilized nation of the world would be safer 
if every prison were burned down.” Our prisons, he 
asserted, “are schools, colleges, and universities for 
the education of the criminal. ... The county jails 
throughout the State of New York are a disgrace to 
humanity.” Yet, having the prisons in stock, he 
weuld make a limited use of them to keep habitual 
criminals from preying upon society. He cannot see 
any advantage in releasing criminals who have not 
been cured, or in shutting up misdemeanants who 
are not unfit to be at large. ‘ The very worst use you 
can put a man to is to shut him up.” That is Dr. 
Lewis’s opinion, and his views are those of most mod- 
erns who have applied their minds to the prevention 
and cure of crime. He believes, as they do, in the in- 
determinate sentence, and the probation system which 
permits judges to remand young offenders to their 
homes under supervision of a probation officer. Both 
of these innovations are now being tried in several 
States. 

Punishment is not very popular in these days, es- 
pecially if it is the sort of punishment that makes 
the offender worse. The disposition is to cure if pos- 
sible, and treatment which is merely penal and not 
curative commends itself less perhaps to our genera- 
tion than to preceding ones of sterner Calvinistic 
training. Since hell has so nearly ceased to be rec- 
ognized as an essential part of the celestial machine, 
it is natural that we should be doubtful of the value 
of prisons in which men are not expected to im- 
prove, but merely to suffer and stay bad. 


M: CHARLTON T. LEWIS, of New York, who 
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ONSIDERABLE distress has been manifested by 

a number of gentlemen who have written let- 

ters to the Evening Post over the report that 
Harvard University will make the President an L.L.D. 
next June. It is not yet sure that the thing will be 
done. The President is going to Harvard’s Commence- 
ment as the guest of Senator Hoar, who presides this 
year at the Commencement dinner. That is known, but 
whether the overseers will vote him an honorary de- 
gree has not yet transpired. All he can be sure of as 
vet is a dinner, and a bad one at that. 

But supposing he does get a degree, will it be so 
awful as some of the Post’s correspondents make out? 
One of them, Everett Abbott, of New York, declares 
that he “cannot but regard the proposed degree as 
not only prostituted to the vile uses of peanut poli- 
tics, but as bringing unspeakable shame to the uni- 
versity which has decided to confer it.” He claims 
to know also how general and profound feelings like 
his are among Harvard graduates. 

Now it is well that Mr. Abbott should relieve his 
mind in letters to the Post, but when he suggests that 
sentiments like his are generally prevalent among Har- 
vard graduates. he speaks rashly. A great many of 
them think the President is quite a decent man; many 
others consider him very able, and some think him 
great and good. 

As far as learning goes he is undoubtedly qualified 
to be an L.L.D. of Harvard, and his political courses 
are at least as acceptable to Boston as Andrew Jack- 
son’s were some years since, when Harvard welcomed 
him. It does not do to be too positive in denouncing 
Presidents while they are still in office. They often 
appear better afterwards. 
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Andrew Carnegie’s 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE has a 
M castle in the Scottish Highlands. 


and stays some portion of the year 
there. Skibo is in Sutherland, one of the 
two northernmost counties, and is far re- 
moved from modern highways. Dornoch 
is five miles away, and the nearest station 
is seven miles distant, so the residents at 
Skibo Castle and Clashmore village, which 
is on Mr. Carnegie’s estate, have to be 
endowed with self-reliance. 

But Skibo Castle is not of yesterday, 
and after the lapse of a century the ac- 
commodation was not abreast with even 
the most modest modern requirements. Mr. 
Carnegie therefore determined to enlarge 
and improve the structure at a cost of 
over £40,000. The work has been pushed 





forward rapidly, and the photograph shows | 


what the completed buildings look like. 
There are still internal furnishings and 
fittings to be put out of hand, but Mr. 
Carnegie and family have taken up resi- 
dence in a wing of the castle which has 
been got ready for occupation. Naturally 
the comings and goings of the Steel Trust 
King excite keen interest in Sutherland- 
shire, and the Highlanders have found that 
Mr. Carnegie is a valuable neighbor and 
un indulgent laird. 

One ot the features of the new build- 
ing is the hall, of noble dimensions, with 
marble columns, stained - glass windows, 
and elaborately panelled ceiling. The 
staircase is of the purest white “Sicilian 
marble. Oak is the wood mainly used in 
the large public rooms, and the corridors 
are of oak and walnut, with parquetry 
floor. The drawing-room and boudoirs are 
decorated in fibrous plaster. As is to be 
expected in the mansion of so liberal a 
donor to free libraries in Scotland, the 
library at Skibo is a fine apartment, thir- 
ty-eight feet four inches by twenty-two 
feet four inches, and fitted up in the 
most approved way. The tower has a 
flat roof, so that on a calm clear day a 
magnificent Highland scenescape is_ be- 
fore the eyes. Dornoch Firth, the Kyle 
of Sutherland, and the glens and ranges 
of hills to the west are particularly fine. 

That very important apartment in a 
northern castle, the gun-room, is  sit- 
uated on the ground-floor, and measures 
twenty-five feet six inches by twenty-one 
feet, giving plenty of accommodation for 
the multifarious equipment necessary in 
the shooting season. A separate doorway 
leads to the outside, and is for the gillies 
and gamekeepers. In wet weather—and 
when it is wet it is a downpour in the 
Highlands—a recreation - room is waiting 
the visitor; it is sixty-three feet long by 
eighteen feet broad, and has the customary 
gymnastie appliances. On the ground- 
floor also are Mr. Carnegie’s private room, 
secretary’s room, writing and smoking 
100m, and billiard-room. 

In architecture Skibo is of the Scottish 
baronial style, and has the corbelled and 
gabelled roofs, square turrets with embra- 
sures, and crow-stepped gables which are 
associated with the sixteenth century. 
Kehind the parapets there is a communi- 
cation way all round the house. To fa- 
cilitate the work at the castle, barracks 
had to be erected for the men employed, 
and a temporary bridge 120 feet long was 
thrown over a ravine, while the ma- 
jority of the servants are meantime 
housed in a temporary building erected 
close to the castle. Stone will not be a 
heavy item, as the whole stone used was 
quarried not three miles distant, and of 
course on Mr. Carnegie’s land. Later, 
swimming-baths are to be erected on the 
sea-shore—the North Sea, which is bra- 
cingly salt off this northern coast—and 
here, too, the new electric power-station 
is to be constructed. 

No quieter or more health-giving situa- 
tion could be had for a summer residence 
than Skibo, though in the winter-time it 
is bleak and cold, with snow-covered land 








Highland Castle 


and a wild and boisterous sea. Skibo Cas- 
tle in the olden days was the residence or 
grange of the bishops of Sutherland and 
Caithness, and thereafter was for a long 
time a fortress; and the celebrated Mar- 
quis of Montrose, who was defeated by the 
Presbyterians at Bonar Bridge in the year 
1650, was kept as a prisoner in Skibo. 
Subsequently the sturdy fort was dis- 
mantled, until, early in the past century, 
the present castle was built. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cure ong ind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
—[Ac v.] 2 ia 


‘TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of 
life. Have telephone service at your house as well as at 
your office and save time at both ends of the line. Rates 
in ae an from $60 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co. 
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Lorp COLERIDGE wrote: “Send me fifteen dozen 
Cook’s IMPERIAL ExtRA Dry WINE. I tried it 
while here and find it superior.”—[ Adv. 


PEOPLE who take Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA BIT- 
TERS in the fall save money on doctors’ bills.—[Adv.] 





A TONIC that has no reaction—ABBOTT’s, the Origi- 
nal Angostura Bitters. Refuse substitutes. —[{Adv.] 





DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THE 
DisPpLay AT ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co.’s. The 
costumes found at Arnold, Constable & Co.’s, Broad- 
way and Nineteenth Street, Manhattan, are al- 
ways distinguished by a special touch of elegance ; 
but this characteristic is particularly noticeable this 
season, and lends a particular charm to the exquisite 
examples from the leading French designers that now 
are in view. For a bridesmaid’s costume or a dainty 
dinner gown, there is a shell-pink liberty gauze, with 
incrustation of V alenciennes lace on skirt and low-cut 
bodice ; the skirt is double, the under and upper fin- 
ished with a tucked flounce edged and headed with 
bands of the lace ; the half-sleeves are very full, and 
the broad belt is of cloth of silver. A silver-gray 
crépe de Chine is an exceptionally beautiful model, the 
bodice tucked in sunburst effect with centres of Cluny 
lace. The skirt is elaborately tucked in graceful lines 
and finished with a deep, graduated flare ruffle with 
insertions and edging of Cluny. A dark-blue foulard 
silk with white coin spots is noticeable for its orna- 
mentation of blue velvet disks on the bodice and also 
for the sleeves, which are set far upon the shoulders. 
A short bolero of blue cloth, with half-sleeves, com- 
pletes this costume. Of the new wraps, the Bedouin 
cape calls for special mention, and one seen here is of 
biscuit-colored cloth, the inner side of the front ap- 
pliqued with blue cloth outlined with gold. and-black 
soutache braid; on the edge of the hood is a vivid 

band of bright yellow, and the cape fastens with 
cord and tassels. A carriage wrap of tobacco-brown 
taffeta is an example of perfect color- blending, the lace 
and embroidery which forms the trimming exactly 
matching the silk ; buttons of steel and black chenille, 
with pendants of narrow velvy et ribbon, and steel bea ads 
lend a pleasing touch of novelty. 

In the underwear department of this house there is a 
most beautiful collection of dainty and elegant gar- 
ments for feminine wear that can be imagined by the 
most extravagant lover of beautiful lingerie, for noth- 
ing finer has ever been seen here. In silk petticoats, 
which comprise a bewildering array, there is a novelty 
in the form of a reversible skirt, elaborately trimmed 
on one side and more simply on the other. There are 
color combinations, such as black and w hite, scarlet 
and white, lavender and white, as well as plain colors, 
and the skirts are particularly attractive. In tea 
gowns a cream embroidered mull, with insertions of 
lace and underslip of rose pink, is one of the hand- 
somest importations, and another dainty robe is of 
pink crépe cloth with trimming of deep yellow lace. 
The matinées represent an array by. themselves, as do 
the shirt-waists and the fancy waists in every con- 
ceivable sort of muterial capable of being utilized to 
artistic advantage. The little folks’ exhibit rivals in 
extent and attractiveness that for the older folks, 
frocks, coats, and caps being included in the list. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. make a specialty of corsets, 
particularly i in an exclusive French design with straight 
front.—[Adv.] 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, fn Greater Now 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, 
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TRADEMARKS 
ARE MEANINGLESS 


TO CHAS.S. FEE, 


Send 6 cts PAs oath 
FoR WONDERLAND 19901 


and learn all about it. 








‘* Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade; whosoever commands the 


trade of the world commands the riches of the world, and consequently the world 
itself."— Sir Walter Raleich. 


ST. MICHAEL 
TO MANILA 
11,974 MILES. 


and the stars and stripes affording protection to American Commerce 
all the way. 
It is well known that the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


are aiding in every proper way the expansion of American Commerce, 
and in line with this policy have issued No. 21 of the “ Four-Track Se- 
ries” as an object-lesson for the world. 











A copy of No. 21 of the “ Four-Track Series,” “ Round the World in 60 Days,” will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pas 
senger Agent, New York Centr: il & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New Y ork. 
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Carpets. 


Furnishings. 








~ Papa says h he cant help 
feeling stylish in 


“LION BRAND: 


SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CuFFS 


Country House 


Oriental Rugs. 
Brussels and Wilton Carpets. 
Japanese and Chinese Mattings. 
Lace Curtains 


Muslin Draperies, Chintzes, Beds and Bedding, 
Housekeeping Linens, 


ae and Awnings. 





| I IONBRAN Dshirts and collars on uffs fit you because 


r two cuffs cost 2 


stimates on application. 


they fit each other. Two collz S 

cents. It doesn’t pay to pay more ‘sh irts cost $1, $1.500r 

1| $2, depending on the kind you want. Ask your furnisher. 

|| If he doesn’t carry them in stock we will se nd the name 
i! of one who will supply you. Do not send us money. oy { St. 


| 
| UNITED SHIRT &COLLAR CO., Makers, Troy,N.Y. 
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BALLANTINE BREW 


MEANS 
HONEST 
INTELLIGENT 


} AMERICA 
UP-TO-DATE : 

2 

| 
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: 


is fast becoming the 
wine-making country of the world 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 


HANDLING OF ALL THAT 
India Pale Ale, 
XXX Canada Malt Ale, 


GOES INTO 





Old Burton Ale, the only Gold Medal winning 
Porter, Brown Stout, Half and Half, American Champagne at the Pari 
s Exposition—is aiding materially in 
On Draught or in Bottles. making this possible, by its purity, 
P. BALLANTINE & SONS, Newark, N. J. fi r Pipe agony popularity. spe eas | 
134 Ced Cedar Street, cor. Washington, New York. Se ee ae ee Ce As. akeateeg 
; | PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
2 cents GOI FE $2 00 | § Sole Makers, : Rheims. N. Y. 
— — year Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers, 


Arner, 





BITTERS 


None better in mixed drinks. 





BOKER’S 


The best stomach regulator. 











VEN if Lord Salisbury recovers his health 

sufficiently to enable him to resume his 

arduous labors as Prime Minister of Great 

Britain, his days of active life are numbered. 

Lord Salisbury is no longer a young man; 

he is seventy-one, and he is older than his 
years. He is world-worn and weary. For two women 
he had the most passionate love and devotion—his wife 
and Queen Victoria. The death of Lady Salisbury— 
his companion as much as his wife, who had shared 
with him his early struggles and rejoiced with him in 
his later triumphs—was a blow so crushing that from 
it -he has never recovered. It made an old man older. 
Lady Salisbury was the only person, with one excep- 
tion, who really understood the enigmatical character 
of England’s famous Prime Minister. That other per- 
son was the Queen, for whom Lord Salisbury had a 
chivalrous devotion and veneration which seldom ex- 
ist in these days between a sovereign and her min- 
ister, and whose death was a blow only one degree 
less severe than the loss of his wife. More than once, 
tired of the cares of office, which had brought him 
all that the most inordinate ambition could crave, long- 
ing for peace and quietness, he had asked the Queen 
to be permitted to surrender his seals. But the Queen 
had the utmost confidence in her minister’s judgment, 
ability, and far-seeing statesmanship, and pointed out 
that if she, ten vears his senior, and a woman, could 
carry her burden, he must not try and escape from 
his duty. Victoria’s wish was to him always a com- 
mand. Now that she is dead, now that the link which 
so strongly held him is severed, Lord Salisbury can 
without compunction retire from a life which is no 
longer congenial. Loyal he is. of course, to the new 
sovereign, but it is a loyalty entirely different from 
that which existed between him and the sovereign’s 
mother. 
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LTHOUGH Lord Salisbury has been, with but one 
A exception, Prime Minister of England for a long- 
er period than any other man, and has exer- 
cised a more dominant force over public affairs and his 
party than any other contemporaneous statesman, he 
has never been able to arouse enthusiasm in his fol- 
lowers. It is a remarkable thing that few people in 
England know anything about Lord Salisbury; even 
more remarkable that searcely any one cares about 
him as a man separated from the statesman. For this 
Lord Salisbury may thank himself. He absolutely 
abominates the mob. He has never asked the populace 
to burn incense before him. He has no personal van- 
ity. He has none of the magnetism which we asso- 
ciate with leadership in this country. No cheering 
crowds have followed his footsteps, nor has he ever 
been rotten-egged. Mr. Bryan is either a demagogue 
or a demi-god, according as he is discussed by an ene- 
my or an admirer. When Mr. Bryan is under dis- 
cussion no one remains neutral. The mere mention 
of his name is like beating red-hot iron on an anvil— 
there is immediately a shower of fiery sparks. But 
no one has ever lost his temper over Salisbury, or has 
been carried away by his passion. He is abused, called 
names, consigned to everlasting perdition, and that 
is the end of it. To attack Salisbury is like bombard- 
ing a battle-ship with pins. They rebound and disap- 
pear, and leave not even a scratch. Salisbury, behind 
his Harveyized armor of eypical indifference and lofty 
contempt, is impervious to the pins thrown by his ene- 
mies: frequently he does not know that they have been 
thrown until he has been told about it. Gladstone rev- 
elled in the mob; he had almost a showman’s genius 
for ‘keeping himself before the British public. He had 
a perfect passion for writing post - cards, and he was 
never happier than when he was pointing out to his 
dear public a book which he thought they ought to 
read. Gladstone’s suecessor, Lord Rosebery, had the 
same amiable weakness. He liked to attend christen- 
ings and make speeches at railway stations. It was 
Lord Salisbury who satirically remarked that railway 
stations were made for better things. 


en 


i was born to believe in the virtues of a line 
H of vrandfathers. He was born to believe in the 

virtues of hereditary descent. He was a nat- 
ural aristocrat. and he clung to his Toryism with 
unswerving devotion; it was expressed in every line 
he wrote, when as a vounger son he was dependent 
upon his pen for 2 living. He was as far removed from 
the masses, their thoughts, their aspirations. and their 
burdens—he was as remote from democracy—as_ the 
star in Andromeda is from the crawling mortals on 
this planet. From his Olympian heights he looked 
down with amused curiosity and wondered why they 
crawled when it was so much easier to ride. 

At twenty-three vears of age family influence made 
him a member of Parliament. In Parliament he show- 
ed his high Torvism—which was to him not so much 
a tenet of political faith as it was an imminent con 
viction——by consistently supporting the old established 
order and opposing reform legislation. ‘ His stren- 
uous opposition to the bill for the total abolition of 


chureh rates.” his biographer admiringly observes. 


‘proved the unimpeachable orthodoxy of his ecclesias- 
tical Toryvism,* and no one has ever had reason to 
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doubt the unimpeachable orthodoxy of his Toryism. 
He was always sarcastic. always indifferent as to what 
he said. When he had been in Parliament a few years 
it was proposed to repeal the paper duties, which 
meant a cheap daily press. Lord Robert Cecil (as he 
then was) did not believe in cheap papers made for 
the multitude; he wrote for the high-class weeklies 
read by the select few, so he indulged in this gibe at 
the press, public, and Parliament: ‘* Could it be main- 
tained that a person of any education could learn any- 
thing worth knowing from a penny paper? It might 
be said that people might learn what had been said 
in Parliament. Well, would that contribute to their 
knowledge?” 

One ot his most biting retorts was an apology which 
intensified his original offence. He characterized one 
of Gladstone’s budgets as “ more worthy of an attorney 
than of a statesman.” Exception was taken to this lan- 
guage. <A few days later he said that when a speaker 
in the heat of debate used an expression that was 
stronger than necessary he ought to apologize or re- 
tract. He did. He said he felt he did a great injus- 
tice—to the attorneys, and then he blandly added that 
the attorneys were a very honorable body of men, and 
he was sure they were incapable of the chicanery of 
which he had accused the government. But he was 
always doing things of this kind. As a debater and 
speaker he was feared, and his readiness in coining 
phrases made his opponents wary of arousing him. 
* A sort of tariff of insolence” was the way he de- 
scribed Lord Russell’s correspondence with foreign 
powers. On another occasion when the government re- 
fused the House of Commons certain information, he 
said he was not prepared to follow a guide who “ said 
he was going into an unexplored region, but declined 
to state what he knew of its nature and its inhab- 
itants. and would give no other information than that 
he had burnt his boats and broken down his bridges.” 
Disraeli, to whom sarcasm was a natural weapon, and 
who delighted in epigram, on one occasion referred to 
Lord Salisbury as “not a man who measures his 
phrases, but as a great master of gibes and flouts 


and jeers.” 


have left their impress upon the world are many- 

sided. ‘The two-sidedness of Lord Salisbury’s 
nature is so evident that it cannot be hidden. In 
his own home, in his own circle at Hatfield, where he 
recalls all the past traditions of a family whose name 
is inseparably linked with that of the British crown, 
Where memories are revived of William Cecil, first 
Earl of Burleigh, and Robert Cecil, first Earl of Salis- 
bury, the Marquis of Salisbury is the most delightful 
of men: companionable, an affectionate father, devoted 
to his children, the best type of the aristocrat so sure 
ot his position, so sustained by the past, so unruffled 
by the petty jealousies of fleeting ambition, so indif- 
ferent to higher honors or rewards, fully conscious of 
his power, his name, and his heritage, that he can af- 
ford to be democratie even while remaining the grand 
seigneur. One likes to linger on this picture of the 
Lord of Hatfield, happy in his surroundings, finding 
pleasure on his estate or carrying on a chemical in- 
vestigation, because it is the human side of the Prime 
Minister. The air, the trees, the soil, with all their 
traditions and their eternal threnody, their chastening 
influence and their inspiration, have uffconsciously 
their effect. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, Lord of Hatfield, is one 
man; the Marquis of Salisbury. Prime Minister of 
England, is another man. At Hatfield Lord Salisbury 
is a human being, with at least some of the emo- 
tions which are found in common clay. In his office 
Lord Salisbury assumes another character. There he 
shuts himself up; he sees no one, and he frightens his 
subordinates, who fear his caustic humor. His inclina- 
tion to treat everything with eynical indifference, to 
ridicule seriousness, to blow the froth away with banter 
and sarcasm, cannot be easily restrained. Lord Salis- 
bury can be deadly earnest at times, and he is never 
more so than when he appears as the supporter and 
exponent of Toryism, but his usual attitude, and it is 
a natural one and not merely a pose, is that of the 
rather bored cynic, to whom most things are a nui- 
<enee. but which as they cannot be evaded it is wisdom to 
treat them humorously and as lightly as_ possible. 
Life must not be taken too seriously. Life is a jest, 
and it is your own fault if you haven’t humor enough 
to appreciate the joke of living. 


A’ men of any force are bilateral; most men who 


FE is a man of great wisdom and wide expe- 
if rience, and Vet at times he does such foolish 

things that the world stands aghast. He has 
a habit (or a weakness?) of speaking his mind in pub- 
lic. A case in point was his frank rejoicing over Mr. 
McKinley’s election. It was an honest expression, but 
injudicious. One can understand that cold chills ran 
down Mr. Choate’s spine as he listened, and that when 
he replied our ambassador said, euphemistically, “I 
am very much obliged for your good wishes, but thank 
God you were not so indiscreet before election.” <A 
few years ago he publicly denounced the Sultan of 
Turkey. although England at that time was at peace 
with Turkey. Quite recently he discovered that half 






a century ago England made a mistake when “it put 
its money on the wrong horse in the Crimean war,” as 
he expressed it. No other man at the head of a gov- 
ernment dares to speak so bluntly. He never makes 
use of periphrasis. He seems to delight in surprising 
his audience, whether it is a gathering of clergymen 
or all Europe that is listening. Last summer, when 
Kngland was wrought up over the Chinese massacres, 
and the missionaries were clamoring for vengeance, 
Lord Salisbury addressed a missionary gathering. With 
sardonic humor he told them that in days gone by 
missionaries went forth to preach the gospel and rather 
expected to find their Calvary; now they were loudest 
in demanding gunboats when they got hurt. <A year 
or two ago, with equal indifference, he referred to the 
* decadent nations ” of Europe. 


NE reason why he often says such injudicious 
O things is that he never prepares a speech. His 
most important utterances are composed as he 
stands on his feet, and delivered as the words frame 
themselves into sentences in his brain. Jt is a great 
gift to be able to do this, but it is a dangerous gift. 
Fired by the occasion, cynicism and satire leap spon- 
taneously to his lips; thoughtlessly he often says 
things which doubtless he regrets later, but the mis- 
chief is done; the neatly pointed epigram or delicate 
satire has scarred his victim, who feels the smart 
long after Lord Salisbury has forgotten that he hurled 
one of his shafts. When a man speaks his mind, and 
that mind is of the humorous, sarcastic tendency, it is 
not to be wondered at, to use an expression that was 
often on ex-Speaker Reed’s lips when he was in public 
life, that ‘‘ considerable china is broken.” 

If Lord Salisbury had been born in America he would 
probably have been Mr. Reed, and if Mr. Reed had 
been born in England he would probably have been 
Lord Salisbury; the two men have what might be term- 
ed an interchangeable mentality, even if they differ 
on the question of imperialism; and both have the 
same intolerance of the banal, the insignificant, and 
the pettiness which are the heritages of small minds, 
and both crush them instantly by merciless satire. Mr. 
Reed came out of the House of Representatives one 
day when he was Speaker. He yawned. “I was just 
thinking,” he said to a friend, ‘“ whether Jones is the 
most intense or Smith the most concentrated ass in 
Congress.” Lord Salisbury is equally remorseless. 
When Parliament was called together three years ago 
and the Queen’s speech was being considered by the 
cabinet. one of the ministers, somewhat of a_ bore, 
biought to the attention of his colleagues a matter 
which he wanted the speech to touch upon, which he 
urged should be made a “ prominent feature.” “ Don’t 
talk about a ‘ prominent feature,” Lord Salisbury in- 
stantly replied: “ it always reminds me of a man with 
a big nose.” It was not a very witty remark, perhaps, 
but it crushed the unlucky minister, and no more was 
heard of his “ prominent feature,’ which was just 
what Lord Salisbury wanted. 
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sometimes annoying even, but not of sufficient 
importance to make it of vital consequence 
what happens. Nothing much matters. Tf things go 
wrong to-day they will somehow right themselves to- 
morrow. It is the best of all Tory worlds, and every- 
thing must be all right when a Tory government or- 
dains it. If the British workman clamors for pie, and 
has to content himself with bread, he must still con- 
sider himself fortunate. But he must not ask for too 
many reasons or explanations. That is democracy. 
Democratic government, some one has observed, is 
largely explaining things to people which they do not 
understand. Toryism, the Toryism of Lord Salisbury. 
is to say nothing, or else to say it so flippantly that 
an epigram is accepted as an explanation. : 
His English political opponents, while denouncing 
Lord Salisbury for being as much out of touch with 
the times in his thoughts and sympathies as would 
be his ancestor Burleigh if he should appear in the 
House of Lords wearing a doublet slashed with pearls 
and a tunic embroidered with cloth of gold, admit that 
he has high ideals, and that in politics—that is, in 
international statesmanship—he plays the game open- 
ly and as a Cecil would; he would think no more of 
resorting to chicanery or sharp practice than he would 
in his private affairs. But there are some Continental 
statesmen who tremble every time his name is men- 
tioned; who regard him as a combination of Machia- 
velli and Richelieu; who have created a Salisbury who, 
behind the reticence of a William the Silent, has the 
ambition, the audacity, the far-seeing vision, the reck- 
less indifference to consequences of a Mazarin. This 
is not the opinion held in England. Even his political 
opponents, who regard him as a supercilious cynic, 
whose attitude to the world at large is similar to that 
of the head of the American house that historically 
consigned the public to perdition, and affected sur- 
prise when the public resented it, admit that he is 
always an honest, God-fearing gentleman, who has no 
inclination to do an unworthy action, and would be 
incapable of doing one even if he wanted to. 


HK E looks upon life as a game, amusing at times, 
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Run 60 to 150 hours without refilling tank 
No leakage from tank, as they are con- 
Reliable Our guarantee goes with every 
GOVERNOR—Antomatie—Sensitive and Positive 
Not subject to Government inspection. No li- 
timates and specifications for special boats, and 
Sor fine illustrated catalogue. 
M: 
AUTOMOBILE MOTORS 


Economical One pint Gasoline per 
structed in the most approved reinforced 
motor sold. 
Simple All working parts of motor are 
Full Headway from Cold Motor in 
censed engineer required. Vibration, odor, noise 
are prepared to build them from 16 to 125 feet and 
Mention HARPER'S 
DAIMLER MFG. CO. 


Price, $450 and upwards 
horse-power per hour. 
Safe 
thethod. 
Easily understood and handled. 
exposed and within reach. 
less than Five Minutes 
practically eliminated. We will gladly submit es- 
over. YACHT TENDERS a specialty. Send 
ARINE, ST Seay and 
932 Steinway Ave. Long Island City, N. Y. 
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THE GOOD POINTS 
OF OUR 1901 


Hartford and Vedette 
BICYCLES 


are fully appreciated by all practical riders. 


$35 ana $25 


Catalog of dealers 
or by mail. 










COLUMBIA 
SALES DEPT. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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ON THE RACE TRACK 


and in road races, where great strains 
are put upon wheels, the Spalding 
bicycle has earned a fine reputation. 
No wheel can stand such service, and 

. gain success, unless it is stanch and 
well designed. 


**THERE’S MERIT IN THE SPALDING 
RED HEAD—LOT OF IT!’’ 
$75 and $50 


NYACK BICYCLES, $25 


Spalding catalog free of dealers everywhere, 
or, better, see the wheels, 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 
¢ Hartford, Conn. 
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A Sunrise Cycle-Ride 


2s UNRISE at 5.17.” 
Bess had been looking over the 


pages of an afternoon paper as we 
sat in the library of my home in Orange, 
and with the characteristic irrelevancy of 
a girl of seventeen, had burst forth with 
the announcement that had put a sudden 
stop to a somewhat heated argument over 
the possible intellectual stimulus versus 
the possible demoralizing tendencies of 
bridge-whist. There may have been method 
in my sister-in-law’s interruption; but 
whether the result of accident or design, 
the effect was that of a complete rout 
for the subject under discussion, and as is 
usually the case with the most enthusiastic 








theorist in an argument, my wife (she 
had had the demoralization end of the 
bridge-whist discussion) was the first 


to lower her colors and go over to the 
enemy. 

“In the name of goodness, Bess, what 
has that to do with—” 

* Not an earthly thing,” broke in Miss 
Seventeen with a second interruption, “ ex- 
cept that I am immeasurably shocked 
at the degree of spirit with which the 
demoralizing end of bridge-whist has been 
defended, and— Well, Mollie, were I to 
sit here and listen much longer, I should 
get into the argument myself, and we'd 
all go to bed in a frightful row. Look 
here! The sun rises to-morrow at 5.17. 
Let’s cut this bridge-whist story, go to 
bed early, and tumble out at five o’clock 
for a good old-fashioned, before-breakfast 
bicycle-ride to Summit, Chatham, Morris- 
town—any old place. Just let’s lose 
curselves, and sit down to breakfast in 
some out-of-the-way nook that will insure 
a change from Bridget’s regulation morn- 
ing bill of fare. What do you say? I 
haven’t been on my wheel since October, 
and I'll warrant the rest of you have 
actually forgotten how to ride.” 

Bess’s choice of language and style of 
delivery might, and undoubtedly would, 
have been open to criticism by her in- 
structor in elocution, but it won my guest 
and law partner, Tom Williams, at once. 

* Now there’s genius, if she is an in- 
génue,” said he. “Miss Bess, if you'll 
undertake to provide the stomach-stayer 
—coffee and rolls—just something to get 
up steam, you know—I, for one, am with 

ou.” 

* Shocking!” said Mollie. ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose Frank and I here would tolerate any 
such performance with a pair of infants 
in the leading réles? You must both be 
taken care of. We'll go with you.” 

And so bridge-whist was shelved for 
the evening, and after a careful ex- 
amination of my stable of wheels in the 
basement—all of which, with the exception 
of flat tires, were found in excellent con- 
dition—we said good-night. 


I had the laugh on all but Bess next 
morning, for she alone was up ahead of 
me. I ran the wheels dut of the basement 
door and stood them on the gravelled walk, 
with the arbor trellis as a support. Then 
I lighted a cigar, and taking a seat on 
the baleony railing, watchedg the girlish 
figure of my pretty sister-in-law through 
the kitchen window, as, clad in the 
daintiest and prettiest fitting of wheeling 
ecstumes (how well women understand 
the value of a _ perfect fitting gown, 
whether it be for a bicycle-ride or a com- 
ing-out party!), she deftly prepared the 
coffee and plunged her white hands into 
the bread-box for the bank of brown rolls 
that were to stay our appetites up to 
breakfast station. Just then I was 
startled by a wild commotion in the 
cluster of cedars beyond the lawn, and 
turning for the moment from the vision 
in the kitchen to the flock of excited crows 
that had paused to scold my brace of romp- 
ing Irish setters, it dawned upon me that 
.1 was looking out upon one of the rarest 
bits of scenic beauty that it had ever been 
my good fortune to enjoy. 

From the house, the lawn sloped away 
to the valley road, and beyond that ex- 
tended the pasture-land, until it blended 
with the grass of the meadows in the low- 
lands. Then, ascending sharply, the wood- 
lands merged themselves into the rugged 
sides of the Orange Mountains—hills if 
you like, but always “ mountains ” to the 
Jerseyman—until above the splendid forest 
of chestnut, oak, and hickory the sky-line 
of the ridge stood out upon a background 
of such superb coloring as only a rising 
sun ean produce. So clear was the air 
and so still the hour, that the rumble of 
a farm wagon a mile distant, and the hoof- 
beats of the horses that drew it, could 
be distinctly heard, while the sharp call 
of a scolding blue-jay on the mountain- 
side seemed as clear as the caw of the 
crows who were still discussing the in- 
tentions of my setters on the lawn. And 
as the rumble of the wagon, the caw of 
the crows, and the shrill notes of the blue- 
jay sounded in my ears, I watched the 
deep bronze and blood-red hue of the 
horizon change to purple, then to salmon, 














and then to a brilliant gold, until the 
upper edge of the great sun disk peeped 
over the mountain-top, and the first 
softened light of a new-born day was suc- 
ceeded by the stealthy rays of nature’s 
rising monarch. 

If one never 
plative stage of 


gets beyond the contem- 
an early morning bicycle- 


ride—provided, of course, his eyes open 
upon the Orange Mountains—then the 
early-rising feature is well worth the 
while. How long I might have stood in 


solitary enjoyment of it all I do not know, 
but Bess’s cheery voice, accompanied by 
Tom’s hearty * Good-morning to you, old 
fellow,” and Mollie’s protest at my not 
having awakened her dn time, aroused me 
from my reverie. Coffee and rolls were 
quickly stored away, seasoned with many 
a bright jest from Bess; saddles and 


handle-bars were adjusted; and then, in 
the cool crisp air of an April morning, we 


wheeled down the carriage drive, and off 
over the valley road at a good steady 
pace, of say twelve miles an hour. 

Oh, you sluggards who sleep away the 
best hours of the morning! Oh, you mid- 
night revellers who will insist upon burn- 
ing the wron, end of the candle! Could 
you but inhale one deep breath of sun- 
rise air; could you but enjoy one glance 
of the dew-covered meadows; could you 
but hear the merry jest and hearty laugh 
of a healthy, vigorous, red-cheeked party 
of sunrise cyclists—you would surely turn 
about the candle and forswear even the 
luxury of a morning nap. 

Bess and Mollie were both graceful and 
accomplished riders. Mollie and I had 
enjoyed many a delightful ride before our 
marriage—we had been married but two 
years before—and I think it was her 
pretty color, fearless character, and win- 
some manner awheel, as much as her many 
womanly accomplishments, that  deter- 
mined me to win her. <A naturally grace- 
ful woman shows to far better advantage 
awheel than on horseback or in a_ boat. 
Be her arms ever so brown and strong, 
there is a suggestion of mannishness about 
her swing of the oars that—well, that 
most men do not like; and as to a horse, 
few women in so awkward a contrivance 
as a side-saddle can expect to attain the 
style of my ladies Kernochan and Layden- 





burg. 
As we bowled along over the valley 


road, I searcely knew which of the two 
I most admired, as riders—my wife or 
Bess. The latter had an easy pose, and 
(thanks to my advice to cultivate a high 
gear) a swing of limb that combined 
dignity with grace to a dangerous de- 
gree—-as I mentally admitted after watch- 
ing ‘Tom's critical glances during the first 
mile or two. As for Tom—every man 
is expected, by a woman, to ride well; 
and every man of athletic inclinations 
rides as he rows, boxes, or shoots—well. 
And Tom is an athlete. 





The sun was now well up over the 
mountain, and residents of the valley 
were astir. The air was sweet with the 


first breath of spring, and so invigorating 
that we drew it into our lungs in whole 
chestfuls as we swung around the turns 
and over the winding picturesque road 
that leads through one of the most charm- 


ing suburban sections known to New- 
Yorkers. ‘Tiny leaves of vivid green had 


begun to tint the shrubbery, and the burst- 
ing buds upon the branches over our 
heads gave promise of the rich growth of 
foliage another two weeks would produce. 

Crossing the railway tracks at South 
Orange, we turned into the east valley 
road-—bordered on one side by many of 
the handsomest country places in Jersey, 
and affording on the left a_ beautiful 
view of the valley, with its well-kept 
lawns, club-houses, and golf-links. Half 
an hour’s run brought us to the end of 
the valley road, and a little later we 
turned onto the old Springfield pike—a 
favorite highway for coaching parties en 
route from New York, vid Newark, to 
Morristown and “ The Plains,” and here 
we dismounted, to discuss the question of 
route. Bess, with the vigor and en- 
thusiasm of seventeen, wanted to take the 
longer ride and somewhat stiff grades 





to Chatham and Madison, returning home | 


over the Northfield road and the moun- 
tains. 
direction, however, prevailed, so remount- 
ing, we started for Hilton, to return vid 
Union and Elizabeth. 

There were only two grades worthy the 
name of hills ahead of us, and the mac- 
adam surface of the roadway could scarcely 
have been in better condition. An hour 
later, promptly at seven o’clock. we dis- 
mounted at Union before “ Ye Olde Meeker 
Inn,” and racking our wheels, seated our- 
selves upon the balcony of the quaint and 
historic old building, beneath whose roof, 
it is said, the Father of his Country, whose 
headquarters were maintained at Morris- 
town for two years, has frequently slept 
and dined. 

Jersey hotel hosts are as a rule glad 


My counsel to take the opposite | 
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to welcome cyclists, particularly sunrise 
cyclists, who invariably bring with them 
good healthy appetites, and within half | 
an hour we were seated about a big square | 
table in the dining-room, with a_break- 
fast broiled chicken, fried gar- 
nished with * beechnut ” bacon, and whose 
bright yellow yolks told of their leghorn 
crigin; a big dish of baked potatoes, 
whose mealy interiors showing through | 
their partly broken jackets made us | 
doubly hungyy; fresh butter, hot rolls, 
a massive pitcher of milk—and_ coffee, 
the aroma of which had reached our 
nostrils even before we had been called 
in from the baleony. 

“There will not be enough left for 
luncheon out of this breakfast, madam, I 
can promise you,” said Bess as we seated 


of eggs 


ourselves. 
‘Land sakes, child,” laughed the good- 
natured hostess, “ I don’t spect there will 


and there’s no need of it, for there’s 
plenty more where this came from,” and it 
was well such was the ease, for, like 


modern Jack Sprats and their wives, we 
fairly “ licked the platter clean,” and then 
Letook ourselves to the balcony for a lazy 
hour before starting on our return trip. 
Just at the corner of the hotel balcony 
there is an old-fashioned rock-bound well, 
from the depths of which can be drawn 
bucket of 


the coolest. clearest, sweetest 

water that one ever tasted. No matter 
how prolonged or severe the drought, 
there is never any lack of water in the 


Meeker well, and for how many thousands 
of evelists it has been an objective point 


during the past twenty years it would 
indeed be hard to say. Swinging the 


bucket off its resting-place on the ledge, 
Tom lowered it by its clanging chain into 
the depths below, and dripping, sparkling, 
moss-covered, its fellow came to the top. 
No glasses for us, thank you! We just 
gave it a purchase on the edge of the 
well-box, and the girls, Tom, and myself 
each took a good long drink in the old- 
fashioned way, with our lips to the oaken 
rim. 

It was well on toward ten o’clock when 
we mounted our wheels and set off 
through the magnificent elms that border 
the read for the first half-mile en route 
to Elizabeth. The route was level’ and 
down grade for almost the entire distance, 
and the country one of the most charm- 
ing imaginable. We wheeled into Eliza- 
beth shortly before eleven, then on past 
Lyons Farms, and skirting Newark, | 
reached Central Avenue, which offered us 
a broad smooth surface to Orange and 
home, reaching there with excellent ap- 
petites for luncheon. 
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The Passing of 


Five Tribes 


N his recent annual message, Presi- | 
dent MeKinley says that in dealing | 
with the uncivilized tribes of the 


islands the Philippine Commission should 
adept “the same course followed by 
Congress in permitting the tribes of our 
North-American Indians to maintain 
their tribal organization and government, | 
and under which many of those tribes 
are now living in peace and contentment, 
surrounded by a civilization to which they 
are unable or unwiding to conform.” 
This policy the outcome many 
vears’ experience in the handling of the 
so-called Indian problem, but it refers 
only to the savage, or primary state. 
The questions which arise when the Ind- | 
inns become able or willing to conform 
to civilization are far more difficult and 
complex. A large number of the North- 
American Indians have reached this point 


is of 


in their evolution, and it is discovered 
through comparatively new experience 
that they now need even more intelli- 


gent aid and much firmer control of their 
aspirations than when the government 
relation was purely one of powerful guar- | 
dian and dependent ward. 
The Indian population of the United 
States is greater to-day than it was one 


hundred years ago, if the estimates of 
government officials are correct. Thomas 
Jefferson in 1789, after such investi- 


gation as was then possible, placed the 
number of Indians at 76,000, though it 
is more than possible many escaped his 
computation. The estimate of the Secre- 
tary of War in 1829 was 316.610. The cen- 
sus of 1850 found 400,764. The census of 
ISTO, 313.371. In 1900 there were about 
331.000, The North-American Indians as 
a race are becoming extinet, but by a 
process of absorption and not extermina- 
tion. The popular idea that the red man 
is being crowded out of existence by the 


advancing tide of white settlers is not 
entirely correct. 
White supremacy has changed the 


habitat of the Indian. obliterated some of 
his tribal organizations, and invaded the 
purity of Indian blood. Where it has 
been unchecked, the Indians have been 
ubsorbed into the body-politie as any other 
component part of the nation. The only 
halt in this process of absorption has been 





caused by white men themselves in the 
establishment of Indian reservations. 
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White men have come on to these res- 
ervations lawfully or unlawfully, as the 
case may be, and with the connivance of 
the shrewder Indians have put the affairs 
| of the tribes upon a modern commercial 
basis, taken to themselves full-blooded 
wives, and thus prepared the way for the 
process of race-assimilation now in evi- 
dence in nearly every Indian community. 
Already nearly 20 per cent., or.about 60,- 
000 of the Indians, have left their res- 
ervations and are living in white com- 
munities, enjoying and exercising the full 
rights of American citizenship. About 
25 per cent. more of the Indians, or 84,- 
750, are included in the five civilized 
tribes of Indian Territory. Less than half 
of these are full-bloods, and within a dee- 
ade all of them will own in severalty the 
property held in common for so many 
years, their tribal relations will have dis- 
appeared, and they will be organized as a 
community into a regular Territory of 
the United States, preparatory to the 
Statehood and full citizenship which are 
to come at some future time. 

After years of futile effort and appar- 
ently hopeless delay it is now possible to 
predict some termination of the recon- 
struction work in Indian Territory now 
in progress, and which was necessary to 
bring about a homogeneous community 
living under a single system of modern Jaws 
administered in a manner just to all. 
There are no blanket Indians among these 
tribes, but there is an element of full- 
bloods which has made little or no progress 
in fifty years. Gradually but surely the 
mixed bloods have increased in number, 
in intelligence. and business ability, until 
they now predominate. With this in- 
| creased intelligence, however, has come a 
better knowledge of personal advantages 
to be derived from the manipulation of 
tribal privileges, and it is due to the 
skilful obstruction tactics of these men, 
aided by the suspicions of the full-bloods, 
that so little headway has been made in 
dealing with this question. 

The five tribes have contended through 
these men that by treaty they were owners 
of their territory, and were entitled to the 
privilege of a separate and independent 
government. This idea prevailed at one 
time to such an extent that the Indian 
Council appointed a committee on foreign 
affairs to treat with the United States 
through officers of a third power. In the 
mean time, however, white men began to 
push into the Indian country. They paid 
such taxes as the tribes demanded, and 
in return built railroads, opened stores 
and banks, leased mines, and soon brought 
about a condition the same as that pre- 
vailing in any other settled section of the 
West. This influx of whites has been so 
great that to-day there are nearly 350,000 
non-citizens resident in the Territory, or 
four times as many whites as there are 
Indian citizens. It is probable that but 
for this addition to the population the 
tribal organizations would have remained 
undisturbed even to this day, though the 
sale of the Cherokee strip and other por- 
| tions of their lands by the Indians, with 

the consent of the United States, and the 

consequent di: tribution of large amounts 
of money, followed by the inevitable evil 
| consequences of such distribution, did 
much to attract public attention and 
; arouse sentiment in favor of interference 
and reconstruction in the interest of the 
eriginal land-owners, the full-bloods. 
Investigation showed that these full- 
bloods were decreasing in number, were 
juggled out of their rights and_per- 
quisites by shrewd whites and mixed- 
| bloods, and that the negro ex-slaves who 
had been made Indian citizens by treaty 
were increasing so rapidly that the per 
capita wealth of the tribes in land and 
money was rapidly declining. 

To check these evils and to save 
much as possible to the Indians the so- 
called Dawes Commission was created by 
| Congress in 1893 to make treaties with the 
five tribes, whereby the Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles 
would agree to the allotment of their land 
in severalty, the segregation of town sites. 
the abandonment of tribal relations, and 
finally the organization of a single Terri- 
torial form of government for all the 
tribes. For five years the commission 
labored with alternating hope and dis- 
| ecouragement to accomplish the proposed 
agreements, but with little success. Its 
powers were merely negotiatory. The Ind- 
ij ians failed to respond, and those who 
were interested in preventing any change 
encouraged distrust of the purpose of the 
commission. 
| Matters were largely in this condition 
when the Curtis Act became a law. This 
act introduced a new principle, for. it 
was mandatory in its provisions. It com- 
pelled the segregation of town sites and 
the conveying of titles. It provided for 
the preliminary work of allotting the re- 
| servations in severalty. It abolished the 
Indian judiciary and took from the Indian 
legislative bodies all final jurisdiction by 
| placing the veto power with the President 
of the United States. 

The Curtis Act was the most drastic 
piece of Indian legislation of importance 
ever enacted by Congress. Its constitu- 
tionality has been attacked at a hundred 
points, but it has not yet been crippled in 
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any way. The government is now pro- 
ceeding upon the “supposition of its entire 
constitutionality and effectiveness. This 
ievislation still recognized, however, the 
right of the tribes to make treaties for 
their own political extinction.-The Dawes 
Commission was continued, and its powers 
enlarged to include the segregation of the 
town sites and the allotment of the land— 
work which is now in progress. 

Treaties have been made with the Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles, which 
have been ratified by Congress. Treaties 
have also been made with the Cherokees 
and Creeks, which will probably not be 
ratified in their present form, but certain 
amendments will be made and the treaties 
rendered operative by Congress without 
the formality of further consideration by 
the tribes, for in these matters the govern- 
ment has adopted largely the spirit of 
the Curtis Act, which specifies a direct, 
speedy, and mandator y route to a result 
agreed upon by all disinterested experts 
as being the only possible solution of the 
Indian Territory problem, one which in- 
creases in perplexity with every year of 
delay. 

There are certain deficiencies in the Cur- 
tis law, as was to be expected in a measure 
of such importance and novelty and one 
covering so much ground. 
remedied by subsequent legislation, which 
will be asked of Congress hereafter and 
probably secured. The tribal governments 
and courts have practically become ex- 
tinct. To supply their place certain laws 
of Arkansas have been extended to operate 
in the Territory. the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts has been enlarged, and 
the regulations of the Secretary of the 
Interior now enter the domain formerly 
occupied by tribal rule. 

The status of the 350,000 whites resi- 
dent in the Territory will soon be better 
than it was before the Curtis law was 
passed, though there are still many things 
to be accomplished before a white man liv- 
ing in this Territory will enjoy equal 
rights with a fellow-citizen resident in any 
other. He is now able to acquire title 
to town lots upon which he has put im- 
provements, he is protected from tribal 
extortion or injustice, and when the muni- 
cipalities are organized will be able to 
secure public schools for his children. 
There is as yet no provision for schools 
in agricultural communities, where many 
whites live on lands leased from Indians, 
there are no prisons or reform schools, and 
no institutions for the unfortunate. All 
cf these things now take an acknowledged 
place among the benefits accorded by the 
State to the tax-payer, and some provision 
must soon be made for them in the public 
economies of this reconstructed com- 
munity. 

Should Indian Territory be organized 
now, a white government would result, 
owing to there being more white than 
Indian voters, though it is probable there 
would be many elective offices held by men 
of more or less Indian blood. This 
threatened white supremacy has led many 
Indian citizens to oppose the progress of 
reconstruction, and it will undoubtedly 
delay matters, for no popular suffrage 
can be granted until the last line is writ- 
ten in the history of the five tribes. They 
must become utterly extinct as organ- 
izations and each individual Indian must 
have received all the community property 
coming to him, under such restrictions 
as to afford full protection, before the 
Territory can be given into the keeping 
of its own people. 

How soon this will be no man can say. 
Mr. ‘Tams Bixby, chairman of the Dawes 
Commission, expresses the optimistic view 
that the allotments will be completed 
within two years. The Indian Department 
of the government, with a larger experi- 
ence in such matters, refuses to set a 
probable date, though expressing the 
opinion that if all things go well the Ind- 
ians of the five tribes will have secured 
their individual titles to their share of 
the community property within ten years. 
Having labored for many years under the 
handicap of Congressional sentimentality 
the Indian Department has little to say in 
favor of handling these questions through 
commissions and treaties. The best re- 
sults have been secured by mandatory 
acts drawn by experts. These acts 
invariably give the Indian the bene- 
fit of the doubt as to his good intentions 
and preserve to him much property and 
many rights and privileges which if he 
had his own way he would, under cor- 
rupt leadership, dispose of for a mess of 
pottage. There is in official circles a 
firmly established belief that drastic meas- 
ures made mandatory by law are needed 
to clear away the vastly complicated 
situation which has arisen from the at- 
tempt to let the Indians choose their own 
method of tribal extinction. For this 
reason the Curtis Act met with hearty 
official approval. 

Millions of dollars have been spent, 
much of. it needlessly, in carrying on the 
hydra-headed government of: the five 
nations, and millions more are necessary 
to carry out engagements already entered 
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Recommend the made of 


Hugh Mac Rae 


7% Cumulative Pre- 
& Co. ferred Stocks of 
BANKERS. Cotton Mills in the 
Soiith for safety and 

Investment for satisfactory in- | 


terest returns. 


d 


Pride of the West 
For sale by Leading Jobbers and Retailers and 
en’s Furnishers, 
TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 Worth St., N. Y. 
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UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST C0., "Mol Lis beng) 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,500,000 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 3ist, 1900 







Assets Liabilities 
Urited Btakee BOmGs.. 6.0... scccsvcssess Or, GCADMAE sc icniesccccccrccettcccdcssccaconxes $2,000,000.00 
New York City Bomds. .....s...ccoseee 1,288, MIMHOO: +} Sarilos ...:.....5. «<:.0.2.c.. 2,500,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds,............... 2)786,489.70 Undivided Profits. . re 174,525.39 
jE are 8,862,124.41 DATION Meike cso50cen cae 13,379,032.91 


6,143,364.79 Mortgage ‘Trust Bonds.. pars 
3 Accrued Interest Payable 84,208.37 
Certified Checks 4,349.39 


Loans, Demand and Time.. 8,000, 000.00 


Bills Purchased eas 








445 





























Photograph by Pach 


John Thomas Duffield 
Professor of Mathematics in Princeton 
University 
Born February 19, 1823 

Died April 10, 1901 
















Foreign Department. 700, 7000.00 
232,638. 10 a ee 


Accrued Interest Receivd sae 
Cash on hand and in Bank............ .. 4,562,384.6 a ee 
$26,142,116.06 $26,142,116.06 
Two Dividends of 5% each, amounting to $200,000, have been declared and char ged out of the profits of the past year, 
OFFICERS | DIRECTORS 
President | 
Vice-President 
2d Vice-President 


SAMUEL a BABCOCK, 
- H. BAL Dae JR.. 
FREDE RIC K O. BARTON 
. LEDYARD BI_AIR, 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 









3d Vice-President ee 
CLARK WILLIAMS SL Treasurer | C+ C. CUYI DUMONT CLARKE, 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT, Secretary | CHART. E = D. piekey 
RICHARD M. HURD, Asst. Secretary | VILL SB I ERP AN = ANNISS, 
CALVERT BREWER, Treasurer | 2 " > 
ALEXANDER PHILLIPS, Manager Forei gn Dep't | CHARLES Le re aes RSON, GEORGE G, HAVEN, JR., 

| ; LUTHER KOuNTZ 
CHARL TO ? 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE THEODORE MORFORD, RICHAKD A MCCURDY, 
OBERT OLYPHANT, 
CHARLES M. PRATT, 


EBEN B. THOMAS 
JA 


DUMONT CL. ae 

LUTHER KOUNTZE, 
RICH’RD A. MCCURDY, 
JAMES TIMPSON, 
EORGE W. YOUNG. 


CHARLES D. DICKEY. 
CHARLES R, HENDERSON, 


GUSTAV E. atest MES TIMPSON, 


GEORGE W. YOUNG. 








| The Search 
for Work 


The man who can do something 
better than anyone else doesn't 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 





trades to men already at work, 
Thousands of our students have 
secured a@ 


Salary-Raisin 
Education , 


in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mining bay ome 
Chemistry ; Architectare ; Plum 
ing: English Branches. 
When writing state subject in 
which interested. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
1159, Scranton, Pa. 





Catalogue of latest Models for a stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 15 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass, 


Pabst beer 
IS always p 










































into. The programme which will be 
eventually carried out is the division of 
the land among the Indians, the sale of 
all town sites and mineral lands, a per 
capita distribution of all trust funds now 
held by the government, and such moneys 
as may be received for all franchises, and 
finally the organization of a single Ter- 
ritorial form of government for all five 
nations. Until this point is reached and a 
fair system of taxation can be devised 
the white non-residents can be made to 
pay the expenses of the local government 
through a uniform system of licenses, in 
regard to which Congress is now asked to 
pass a law. 

A roll of all members of the tribes 
kas been completed. The Territory has 
been recently surveyed. Town sites are 
now being sold at auction, a lot at a time, 
the first preference being given to those 
owning improvements thereon. The al 
lotment of land in severalty is now in 
progress, and leases of mineral rights 
are being made under new and_ better 
rules. When the time comes for the final 
distribution of the community assets, each 
Indian will have such property as he 
has already acquired, and will in addition 
receive his per capita share of land and 
money. This varies with the different tribes. 
This per capita distribution is regardless 
of age or sex, and in the case of a Chicka- 
saw family of five the combined owner- 
ship of land would represent 2215 acres, 
each one being entitled to 443. The money 
portion of this family would be $594.55 
to say nothing of such moneys as would 
be coming from local tribal funds. In 
the case of the Seminoles the landhold- 
ing would be smaller, but the money por- 
tion considerably larger. By treaty ar- 
rangements the Indians cannot dispose 
of their homesteads under twenty-five 
years from date of title, thus giving them 
time to acquire a knowledge of their value. 
The Indian lands can be leased, however, 
thus permitting of cash income and a full 
utilization of the resources of a most fer- 
tile and naturally wealthy region. 


F. D. WHELPLEY. 


The Panama Canal 


N another page will be found in 
teresting illustrations showing the 
work now in progress at the Cule- 


bra cut on the Panama Canal. In the fall 
of 1899, an international commission of 
engineers made a report, declaring the 
construction of the Panama Canal feasi- 
ble, and proposing alternative plans for 
its completion. Since then the Isthmian 
Canal Commission appointed by President 
McKinley has examined the Panama route, 
and in the preliminary report presented 
to the Secretary of State, in December, 
1900, also declared the Panama _ route 
entirely feasible and the plans capable of 
execution. 

During the last two or three years, 
therefore, the canal company has been 
actively engaged in the excavation of the 
Culebra cut, and has cut a prism in the 
route which reaches the lowest level upon 
the plan of completion selected. A sub- 
stantial amount of work has been done. 
on both the Atlantic and the Pacific side. 
It is estimated that about two-fifths of 
the entire work has been actually com- 
pleted. 

The Panama Canal is forty-six miles 
long, and the engineers assert that it can 
be completed in ten years. Should this 
government acquire the canal, however, it 
is reasonable to expect that it might be 
completed in much less time. 


The Route of the LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD is through the “Switzerland of America,” 

















Sent to the Bench. He thought he was the Umpire 





Like one’s purse, a 


Folding 
Pocket 


may be carried in the hand without incon- 
venience, and being covered with fine 
seal grain leather it is dainty and incon- 
spicuous. 

Being made of Aluminum they are “eo 
and light. Having superb lenses an 
accurate shutters they are capable of the 
best photographic work. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
pe alin Rochester, N. Y. 








IT IS BEYOND DISPUTE 


that the best whiskey is made in Kentucky, the one 
enjoying the best reputation, having earned and 
maintained it since 1835, is 


OLD CROW RYE, 


an honest, straight, hand-made Sour Mash Kentucky 
Whiskey. 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED PARIS, 1900. 


H. iB. KIRK @ CO., Sole Bottlers, N. Y. 


PORTABLE 
Ls 
i HOUSES « » 





AVOID IRONING | 
BY HAND 
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Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 


Bay MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Michigan 






or catalc caieg 
DOMESTIC 
MANGLE CO. 


Box A Racine, Wis. 


Harper’s Weekly 





BAKER'S 
‘BREAKFAST 





Go anywhere at any time 
150 miles without leaving seat 


In the 1901 Modei 


WINTON 


All the improvements 
suggested by constant 
use under all conditions 


ai "0 Larnited. 
wolter Bakes ese Mark 





The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


478 Belden St., Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 
Eastern Depot ; 150-152 E. 58th St., New York 


is EARL & WILSON’S 


COLLARS CFESBSHRTS 


G> “KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” ©) 
®) HAS RECEIVED THE HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS | ¢ 


FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 
AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 








WALTER BAKER & co. limited 
ESTABLISHED 1780 _ DORCH 
D GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1000. 








BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md, 








AMERICAN NOVEL SERIES 





JUST PUBLISHED 


No. 4 $1 50 


A Victim of Circumstances 
‘by GERALDINE ANTHONY 


The first novelof a new writer. It is a story of New York society life so 
true in its atmosphere and faithful in its characterization that it is almost 
possible to recognize the originals of several of the leading personages of the 
story. The love interest is charming. Miss Anthony knows the people of 
whom she writes, and the tone of the whole book is distinctly smart. 





Martin Brook 


by MORGAN BATES 


The Philadelphia Telegraph says: 
women, and is a credit alike to author and publishers. 
indeed an American novel and of the best kind.” 


No. 3 $1 50 


“It appeals to the best in men and 
‘Martin Brook’ is 





No.2 Lhe Sentimentalists 1 50 
by ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


The \. Y. Evening Sunsays: “It is a very clever novel. Rarely has a 
more pathetic figure been drawn in recent fiction than that of this little 
woman, Mrs. Kent. She is distinctly American. 





No.1 Eastover Court House 1 50 
by H. B. BOONE & KENNETH BROWN 


The Detroit Free Press says: “If each of the novels of American life 
by American authors prove as good as ‘ Eastover Court House,’ the twelve 
volumes will constitute a decided addition to American fiction.” 








HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 

















Fastest Trains in the World— 


On the New York Central. 




















